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FOR  THE  ETANC^LIST. 

FOCItDATIOir  OF  THE  CRISTIAN’s  HOPE. 

r 

In  the  sacred  writings,  we  read  of  two  kinds  of  hope  ;  one  is  that  of 
the  hypocrite  which  will  be  destroyed,  the  other  that  of  the  righteous 
which  will  terminate  in  eternal  life.  We  are  taught  also  that  false 
hopes  may  be  retained  until  the  great  decisive  day,  and  that  many  will, 
at  last,  meet  with  a  most  awful  disappointment ;  being  condemned  to 
everlasting  woe,  when  they  had  been  expecting  to  be  admitted  to  man¬ 
sions  of  joyl  On  this  account  it  becomes  of  unspeakable  importance 
to  distinguish  between  that  hope  which  is  well  founded,  and  that  which 
is  not.  For  this  purpose  a  great  variety  of  particulars  might  profitably 
be  brought  into  view  ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  subject, 
at  large,  but  merely  to  bring  into  view  a  few  traits  in  the  divine  char¬ 
acter,  on  which  a  hope  of  divine  favor  is  sometimes  founded,  and  eluci¬ 
date  more  particularly  that  one,  on  which,  it  is  believed,  the  real 
Christian  rests  his  hope. 

The  views  which  different  persons  entertain  both  of  themselves  and 
of  Cod,  are  often  exceedingly  different;  and  hence  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  expecting  happiness  hereafter,  are  very  different  also. 
More  particularly,  there  are  three  traits  in  the  divine  character, yusttev, 
benevolence,  and  mercy,  on  which  hopes,  differing  materially  from  each 
other,  are  founded  ;  one  of  which  only,  it  is  believed,  will  stand  the 
test,  at  the  great  day  of  decision.  To  each  of  these,  it  may  be  useful, 
to  give  some  particular  attention. 

1.  The  hopes  of  some  are  built  on  theyusftce  of  God.  Feeling  con¬ 
fident  that  God  will  do  no  injustice,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  being  con¬ 
scious  of  deserving  damnation,  they  cannot  .but  indulge  a  very  strong 
<  hope,  that  their  final  portion  will  be  allotted  them  in  the  mansions  of 
bliss.  Having  never  seen  themselves  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
nor  sin  to  be  of  so  odious  and  hateful  a  nature,  as  to  deserve  the  ever¬ 
lasting  displeasure  of  a  holy  God,  nothing  appears  to  them  more  unjust, 
than  that  they  should  be  condemned  to  everlasting  despair.  On  the 
justice  of  God,  therefore,  they  think  they  can  rely  with  perfect  safety. 
This,  it  is  believed,  the  condition  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
those  who  are  living  securely,  under  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Though 
that  light  is  fully  sufficient  to  show  -  them  their,  true  characters,  and 
con  vice  them  that  they  have  no  claim  oa  principles  of  justice,  still,  not 
being  in  the  habit  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  senree  from  which 
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their  conduct  proceeds,  and  of  judging  of  its  nature  according  as  it  prd- 
ceeds  from  love  to  God,  or  from  some  other  principle,  it  is  not  diflicult 
for  them  to  persuade  themselves,  that  they  have  done  more  good  than 
evil ;  and  thus,  while  the  balance  appears  to  be  in  their  favor,  they 
consider  themselves  secure.  A  holy  God,  in  their  opinion,  will  never 
be  so  unjust  as  to  condemn  persons  who  have  done  so  little  that  is  bud, 
as  themselves.  Very  little  need  be  said,  to  convince  the  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  Bible,  that  this  is  an  unscriptural  hope.  The  psalmist, 
speaking  of  those  in  whom  the  Lord  delights,  describes  them  as  hoping 
in  bis  mercy.  The  apostle  Paul  repeatedly  assures  us,  that  salvation 
is  not  of  works,  but  of  grace.  And  our  blessed  Lord,  seems  to  have 
framed  his  account  of  the  Publican  and  Pharisee,  with  a  direct  view  to 
meet  such  cases  ;  while  the  one  who  confessed  his  sinfulness,  and  plead 
for  forgiveness  because  God  was  merciful,  is  represented  as  accepted  ; 
the  other  who  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  favor,  on  account  of  his 
good  deeds,  was  rejected.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  hopes,  founded 
on  the  justice  of  God,  will  finally  be  blasted.  * 

2.  There  are  some  who  build  their  hopes  on  the  benevolence  of  God. 
The  idea  which  these  persons  have  formed,  of  the  divine  character, 
leads  them  to  a  belief,  that  the  great,  ultimate  end  which  God  has  in 
view,  and  which  be  will  finally  accomplish,  is  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  They  conclude,  of  course,  that  however  sinful  and  ill-de¬ 
serving  mankind  may  be  at  present,  none  need  despair  ;  for  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  God  ensures  their  final  salvation.  If  an  attonement  is  ne- 
c'essary  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  they  presume  that  the  benevolence 
of  God  will  induce  him  to  provide,  and  apply  it  equally  to  all ;  and  if  it 
is  necessary  that  the  hearts  of  sinners  be  changed,  they  presume  also, 
that  this  inestimable  gift  will  be  bestowed  on  all.  Whatever,  therefore, 
maybe  their  present  character  or  condition,  whether  they  are  hateful 
to  a  holy  God  or  not,  whether  they  are  “  meet  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light”  or  not,  they  conclude  that  they  are  equally  secure  ; 
for  such  is  the  benevolence  Of  God,  that  none  will  be  suffered  to  perish 
eternally.  Not  a  few,,  it  is  apprehended,  are  resting  on  this  ground, 
and  are  thus  cherishing  a  hope,  that  is  destined  to  an  awful  disappoint 
ment.  For,  if  we  read  the  word  of  God  candidly,  it  will  appear  abun¬ 
dantly  evident,  that  that  view  of  the  divine  character,  on  which  this 
hope  is  built,  is  directly  inconsistent  with  what  we  are  taught,  will  be 
the  final  issue  of  God’s  dealings  with  mankind  ;  and,  of  course,  cannot 
be  correct.  Every  hope,  therefore,  founded  on  such  a  view,  must  fail, 
vvheu  He  shall  bring  the  great  work  of  man’s  redemption,  to  its  intend¬ 
ed  close. 

3.  In  distinction  from  both  the  proceeding,  there  are  some  who 
build  their  hopes  of  salvation,  on  the  mercy  or  grave  of  God.  As  this 
is  conceived  to  be  characteristic  of  a  real  Christian,  it  will  be  proper 
,t6  be  somewhat  more  particular  in  describing  this  kind  of  hope,  by 
showing  in  several  respects  what  it  includes. 

(1.)  It  includes  a  belief  that  we  are  great  sinners.  Were  mankind 
holy  like  the  angels  in  heaven,  God  must  be  their  friend  ;  and  it  would 
be  suitable  for  him  to  manifest  his  friendship,  by  rendering  them  hap¬ 
py.  In  doing  this  however,  he  would  be  considered  simply  as  per¬ 
forming  an  act  of  justice,  and  not  of  mercy.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  sinners,  it  must  be  equadly  suitable  for  him  to  be  displeased, 
and  to  manifest  bis  displeasure,  by  inflicting  distress.  Should  he  then, 
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OD  this  supposition,  bestow  favor,  it  must  be  considered  as  sm  unmerit* 
•d  gift,  and  as  the  fruit  of  a  merciful,  forgiving  disposition.  No  per* 
eon,  therefore,  can  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  unless  he  is  deeply  pen* 
etrated  with  a'sense  of  his  own  sinfulness.  He  most  be  able  to  adopt 
sincerely  the  language  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  confessing  that  he  is  a 
sinner — a  great  sinner — inclined  to  evil  as  the  sparks  to  fly  upward-<* 
that  his  heart  is  evil  by  nature,  only  evil,  and  that  continually — that  in 
him  there  is  no  good  thing — yea  that  he  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins 
— and  in  his  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace,  the  genuine  effusions  of 
his  heart  must  be,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  " 

.  (2.)  It  includes  a  belief  that  sin  deserves  everlasting  destruction.  If 
sinners  do  not  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  they  might  suffer  what 
they'  deserve  ;  and  then,  on  principles  of  justice,  demand  a  restoration 
to  a  state  of  enjoyment.  And  were  they  to  be  restored,  it  would  be 
no  act  of  mercy,  but  simply  justice. — So  that  no  one  can  ascribe  sal* 
vation  to  the  grace  of  God,  without  implicitly  acknowledging  that  sin* 
ners  deserve  everlasting  banishment  from  all  that  is  good.  Hence 
those  whose  hope  is  founded  on  this  principle,  must  feel  conscious  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  just  for  them  to  be  excluded  forever  from  the 
mansions  of  glory  above ;  their  feelings  accord  perfectly  with  the  de* 
nunciations  of  the  divine  law ;  and  they  can,  say  from  the  heart, 

‘  Should  I,  O  Lord,  be  sent  down  to  the  world  of  despair,  there  to  weep, 
wail,  and  gnash  my  teeth  forever,  thy  throne  would  be  pure  and  spot* , 
less.’ 

(3.)  It  includes  a  belief  that  God  is  an  enemy  to  sin,  and  disposed  to 
punish  sinners  according  to  their  deserts.  If  God  v'pre  not  an  enemy 
,  to  sin,  but,  as  seme  seem  to  imagine,  in  no  degree  displeased  with  it, 
und  of  course  not  disposed  to  punish  sinners,  it  would  discover  nothing 
like  grace  or  mercy  to  pass  by  transgression.  On'  such, a  supposition, 
it  might  be  said,  that  in  making  his  creatures  happy,  he  manifested 
something'like  kindness,  but  it  would  not  be  said  that  he  manifested  for¬ 
giveness  ;  because  where  there  is  no  offence,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
forgiven.  Those  persons,  therefore,  whose  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  must  of  necessity  consider  him,  as  a  being  who  is  “  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day  and  as  being  disposed  and  determined  to  poor  out 
upon  them  the  vials  of  bis  wrath,  unless  they  repent.  They  tremble 
in  view  of  his  holy  displeasure  against  themselves  ;  and,  if  they  have 
any  evidence  of  his  forgiving  love,  they  consider  it  as  truly  an  astonish¬ 
ing  instance  of  divine  mercy. 

(4.)  It  includes  a  belief  that  God  may  righteously  bestow  his  grace 
on  one  and  not  on  another.  If  salvation  be  an  undeserved  favor,  then  - 
God  is  under  ho  obligation  to  bestow  it  on  any,  only  as  be  sees  that 
aome  valuable  purpose  may  be  answered  thereby.  And  if  be  may 
.rightfully  with-hold  it  from  all,'  he  has  a  right  to  bestow  it  on  some, 
but  not  on  others,  if  it  appears  to  him  that,  in  this  way,  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  end  may  be  answered. — When'^  a  number  of  criminals  have  beeo 
justly  condemned  to  death,  every  person  readily  admits,  that  the  chief 
magistrate  has  a  right  to  pardon  some,  and  leave  others  to  suffer  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  sentence,  if,  on  a  careful  and  candid  examination,  it 
should  appear  to  him,  that,  in  this  way,  the  public  good  would  be  best 
promoted.  And  the  ground  of  this  admission  is  this,  a  pardon  is  an 
unmerited  favor,  and  may  of  course  be  withheld  from  any  one,  with¬ 
out  any  injustice.  If  then,  salvation  is  hoped  fotat  an  unmerited  faror. 
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Buch  a  hope  must  necessarily  imply  an  admission,  that  God  has  a  per* 
feet  right  to  withhold  it  from  whomsoever  he  will.  The  man  who 
has  such  a  hppe,  does  not  feel  as  if  God  most  do  as  much  for  one  as  for 
another,  o|?  expose  himself  to  the  chaise  of  being  partial,  or  a  respec- 
tor  of  persons.  In  regard  to.  himself,  he  feels  as  if  it  would  be  perfect¬ 
ly  right  for  God  to  pass  him  by,  and  take  some  other  in  his  stead  ;  and 
equally  so,  if  he  has  seen  fit  to  take  him  and  pass  by  some  other.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  in  the  disposal  of  his  mercy,  does  not 
appear  to  such  an  one,  to  cast  any  reproach  on  the  divine  character  ; 
hut  on  the  contrary,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  just  exercise  of  his 
rights — nothing  more  than  wisdom  and  goodness'  superintending  the 
great  concerns,  of  the  universe. 

(5.)  It  includes  a  belief  that  the  person  himself  is  a  subject  of  true 
repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  are  abundantly  taught  in 
the  sacred  writings,  that  salvation  will  never  be  bestowed  on  any^  ex¬ 
cept  penitent  believers.  No  one,  therefore,  can  have  evidence  that 
he  shall  be  saved,  only  as  he  has  evidence  that  he  is  a  subject  of  these 
Christian  graces.  Beside,  whatever  hope  a  person  may  have,  who  does 
.  consider  himself  as  a  penitent  believer,  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Christian’s  hope,  because  he  does  not  consider  himself 
as  a  Christian. — No  man,  therefore,  can  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
with  a  truly  Christian  hope,  unless  he  has  truly  complied  with  the  re- 
.  quisitions  of  the  gospel.  He  not  only  considers  himself  as  a  great  sinner, 
but  he  loaths  and  abhors  himself  on  account  of  sin,  and  repents  as  in 
dust  and  ashes.  He  not  only  considers  himself  undeserving,  and  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  God,  but  he  embraces  affectionately 
an  offered  Saviour,  and  feels  himself  united  to  him  by  possessing  a 
spirit  similar  to  His.  He  feels  conscious  that  the  spirit  cf  divine  grace 
has  formed  him  anew,  and  is  fitting  him  gradually  for  the  employments 
of  the  heavenly  state.  Such  is  the  man  whose  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of 
.God.  !  .  .  ' 

On  reviewing  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  important  subject,  it  is 
readily  pei'ceived,  that  the  ground  on  which  mankind  rest  their  hopes 
of  happiness  hereafter,  depends  very  much  on  the  views  they  entertain 
of  this  divine  character  and  their  own.  If  those  views  are  scriptural,  it 
will  hardly  be  possible  for  them  to  rest  on  an  unscriptural  foundation  ^ 
but  if  th'ey  are  not  scriptural,  the  reverse  must  necessarily  be  expected. 
How  important  then  is  it,  that  these  two  subjects  should  be  often  and 
distinctly  brought  into  view,  and'  enforced  upon  the  belief  of  those  who 
hear  1  If  we  would  put  our  fellow  probationers  on  their  guard  against 
'.being  deceived  to  their  ruin,  we  should  make  it  an  important  object,  to 
impress  on  their  minds,  those  troths  which  are  best  calculated,  and,  I 
,inay  add,  absolutely  necessary,  to  answer  such  a -purpose-;  and  we 
should  endeavor  to  do  it 'with  such  clearness  and  force  of  argument  as, 
if  possible,  to  command  belief.  .Having  done  this  with  suitable  solicL 
tude,  and  with  earnest  prayer  to  God  to- grant  his  blessing,  we  may 
leave  them  in  the  band  of  infinite  Wisdom  and  Mercy  ;  satisfied  that  we 
.  have  cleared  our  skirts,  and  that  if  they  deceive  themselves  to  their 
-  own  destruction,  their  blood  will  fall  on  their  own  heads. 

.  I  well  know  that  to  many,  these  subjects  are  far  from  being  pleasant. 
There  are  many  who  can  hardly  bear  to  hear  much  about  the  depra- 
.  vity  of  human,  nature,  or  the  holy  displeasure  .of  God  against  sinners. 
And  for  this  reason,  many  aro  tempted  to  say  Uttle  about  them,  and 
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thus  leave  their  hearers  to  go  on  in  ignorance,  and  perhaps  perish. 
But  sorely,  no  real  friend  to  mankind  can  suppose  it  to  be  right  to  sa* 
cri&ce  a  regard  for  immortal  souls,  to  the  trifling  and  dangerous  satis* 
Ihction  of  an  undisturbed,  unanxious  state  of  mind.  No,  let  us  rather 
endeavor  to  envelop  their  fears  in  the  awful  thunders  of  Sinai,  than 
permit  them  to  repose  in  slumbers,  on  the  brink  of  everlasting  ruin. 
Should  w$  be  successful  in  awakening  them,  we  shall  enjoy  their  thanks 
through  eternity  ;  but  if  unsoocessful,  all  we  need  fear  is,  the  trifling 
effects  of  their  displeasure  for  a  few,  rapidly  passing  days. 

Hbman.. 
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ON  BEING  OVERCOME  OF  EVIL,  ANO  OVERCOMING  EVIL  WITH  GOOD. 

-One  very  important  apostolic  direction  to  Christians  is.  Be  not  over¬ 
come  with  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  In  view  of  this  direction, 
-it  is  natural  to  inquire,  1st.  What  is  it  to  be  overcome  of  evil  ?  2d. 
What  is  it  to  overcome  evil  with  good  ? 

What  is  here  intended  by  evil,  we  learn  from  the  connection.  In  a 
preceding  verse,  the-  apostle  says.  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil ; 
that  is,  evidently.  Recompense  to  no  man  wrong  for  wrong,  or  injury 
for  injury,  lie  snya  ngam.  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves_  but 
rather  give  place  unto  wrcUh ;  for  it  is  written.  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay,  taiih the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, feed  him;  if 
■he  thirst,  give  him  drink.  It  is  in  connection  with  these  things  that  he 
says.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  What  is 
intended  by  evil,  then,  is  some  injury,  or  supposed  injury,  received 
from  others.  1  say,  or  supposed  injury ;  because  it  is  obvious  that 
persons  offen  apprehend  themselves  to  be  injured,  when  they  have  re* 
ally  suffered  no  wrong ;  and  the  direction  under  consideration  must  cer* 
tainly  .apply  to  these  supposed  injuries,  hot  less  than  to  those  which 
are  real.  Injuries,  which  we  are  liable  to  receive  from  others,  are 
very  various,  and  numerous.  They  may  affect  us  in  our  property,  in 
our  reputation,  in  our  feelings,  in  our  persons,  or  in  the  peace  of  our 
families.  In  a  multitude  of  ways,  men  may  do  those  things  which  af¬ 
fect,  injuriously,  the  rights,  the  interest,  or  the  happiness  of  others. 
And  all  these  injuries,  of  every  description,  are  included  in  that  evil, 
against  being  overcome  of  which  we  are  cautioned.  But  what  is  it  to 
be  overcome  of  this  evil  ?  Briefly,  he  is  overcome  of  evil,  who  does 
c  any  thing  which  is  sinful,  or  who  indulges-himself  in  any  feelings  which 
are  sinful,  because  another  is  apprehended  to  have  done  some  injury 
to  him. .  To  be  a  little  more  particular,  it  may  be  observed, 

1.  That  one  is  overcome  of  evil,  when  he  does  any  direct  injury  to 
another,  because  that  other  has  done  some  injury  to  him.  If  one  should 
do  a  real  wrong  to  another,  and  actually  injure  him  in  his  property,  in 
his  good  name,  in  bis  liberty,  in  his  feelings,  or  in  his  person,  because 
that  other  has  first  done,  or  is  supposed  to  have  done,  some  similar  or 
other  injury  to  him,  he  is  certainly  overcome  of  evil.  Thus  Paul 
seems  to  have  been  overcome  of  evil,  for  a  moment,  when  he  used  the 
language  ef  reproach  to  the  high  priest,  and  called  him  a  whited  wall. 
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because  the  high  priest  had,  Tery  unjustly,  commanded  him  to  be  smitr 
ten. 

2.  One  is  overcome  of  evil,  when  he  declines  doing  any  good  to 
another,  because  that  other  has  done  him  wrong.  This,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  the  very  thing  against  which  the  apostle  would  guard  his  breth* 
ren.  He  would  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  dis* 
position  to  do  good  to  every  body  ;  not  to  friends  merely,  but  to  ene¬ 
mies,  also.  He  says,  Dearly  heloved,  avenge  not  yourselves.— ^If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him.  If  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.  And,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  that  the  measure  of  injury  might,  at  last,  become 
so  great  as  to  justify  a  discontinuance  of  acts  of  kindness,  he  subjoins. 
Be  not  overcome  of  evil.  Let  no  measure,  nor  any  number  of  injuries, 
influence  you  to  an  opposite  course.  Let  them  never  conquer  this 
disposition  to  do  good.  But,  however  numerous,  or  great,  the  injuries 
you  receive  may  be,  yet  be  not  weary  in  this  well  doing.  If,  then,  any 
one  should,  by  long  continued  and  often  repeated  injuries,  be  provoked 
to  withhold  offices  of  kindness,  which  existing  circumstances  require 
him  to  perform,  he  is  surely  overcome  of  evil.  This  may  be  the  very 
point,  at  which  the  great  adversary  has  aimed,  while  setting  the  offen-. 
der  on  to  do  him  wrong,  and  now  the  point  is  gained,  and  a  victory  won. 

3.  One  is  overcome  of  evil  when,  though  there  be  nothing  vrong  in 
his  outward  conduct,  sinful  feelings  are  induced  by  injuries  received. 
If  one,  under  the  influence  of  hatred,  and  malice,  and  revenge,  should 

,  prosecute  for  any  wrong,  he  would  be  overcome  of  evil,  even  though 
every  step  he  should  take,  as  to  the  outward  act,  should  be  precisely 
such  as  duty  would  require  him  to  take,  in  the  exercise  of  fervent 
brotherly.  love.  The  law  of  love,  as  explained,  and  aS  most  wonder¬ 
fully  exemplified,  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  requires  us  to  love  our  ene¬ 
mies,  to  bless  those  who  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  us,  and  to 
pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  and  persecute  qs.  If,  then,  an  oppo¬ 
site  spirit  of  anger,  and  hatred,  and  ill  will,  a  disposition  to  wish  evil  to 
those  who  do  us  wrong,  is  induced,  we  must  certainly  be  overcome  of 
evil.  Moses,  the  meekest  of  men,  was  once  thus  overcome.  By  the 
provocations  of  the  people  of  bis  charge,  sinful  anger  was  induced,  and 
he  was  led  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips. — But,  , 

What  is  it  to  overcome  evil  with  good  ? 

The  good,  with  which  the  apostle  would  have  evil  overcome,  no 
doubt,  must  be,  the  benevolent,  kind,  forbearing,  forgiving,  and  peaceful 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  its  proper  fruito.  There  are  several  senses, 
in  which  evil  may  be  overcome  with  this  good,  two  or  three  of  which 
it  may  be  suitable  to  notice.  - 

1.  By  this  good  all  the, temptations  or  excitements  to  sin,  to  which 
men  are  exposed  by  injuries  recieved,  may  be  overcome.  The  direc¬ 
tion;  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  evidently  presupposes,  that  men  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  injuries  to  feel  and  to  conduct  wickedly  and  al¬ 
most  every  one,  who  has  ever  felt  himself  injured,  and  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  and  aflected  with  the  evil  of  sin,  must 
be  sensible  that  it  is  often  attended  with  no  little  difficulty,  when  injuries 
are  received,  so  to  feel  and  to  conduct  as  entirely  to  avoid  sin.  If  men 
deceive  or  defraud  us  ;  if  they  defame  our  characters  ;  if  they  re¬ 
proach,  and  revile,  and  insult  us  ;  if  they  abuse  our  persons  ;  who  ne¬ 
ver  finds  it  difficult  to  repress  anger,  or  unholy  resentment  ?  Who  findo 
no  difficulty  in  altogether  abstaining  from  rendering  evil  for  evil  ?  Who 
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IS  in  no  danger  of  indulging  some  hatred  and  malice  ?  There  is  in  man¬ 
kind  a  propensity  to  these  things  ;  -and  this  propensity  injuries  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite.  Very  few^  probably,  are  able  always  to  avoid  being 
thus  overcome  of  evil.  But,  let  the  kind,  the  humble,  the  forbearing, 
the  forgiving,  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  gospel  be  iu  lively  exercise  ; 
let  us  truly  love  our  enemies  ;  let  there  be  in  us  a  disposition  to  bless 
those  who  curse  us,  and  to  perform  every  needed  act  of  kindness  to 
those  who  treat  us  most  injuriously  ^  let  this  temper  prevail,  when  in¬ 
juries  are  received,  and  we  may  triumph  over  all  excitements  to  sin, 
and  come  off'  conquerorsy  and  more  than  conquerors.  Thus  Christ 
resisted  all  temptations,  and  overcame  all  evil.  When  he  was  reviled^ 
he  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  srfferedy  he  threatened  not.  He  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter y  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  duinby  so 
he  opened  not  his  mouth.  Thus,  too,  should  atl  his  followers  overcome 
evij  with  good. 

2.  By  this  good  evil  may  often  be  overcome,  in  that  the-inj,ured  may 
rise  above  al}  the  injuries  which  are  heaped  upon  them  ;  especially, 
^ove  those  which  are  aimed  at  their  characters.  No  injuries  are 
more  common,  and  scarcely  any  injuries  are  harder  t6  bear,  than  those 
which  are  inflicted  by  the  envenomed  tongue  of  slander.  Aspersions, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  are  cast  upon  almost  every  one,  who  has  any 
character  to  lose.  And  how  shall  these  aspersions  be  best  wiped  away  ? 
Not,  certainly,  by  becoming  angry,  and  indulging  a  spirit  of  bitterness, 
and  retaliation.  But  the  best,  the  pleasantest,  the  most  effectual  way 
must  be,  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Thus  the  primitive  disciples  did. 
Says  the  apostle.  Being  reviledy  we  bless ;  being  defamedy  we  entreat. 

It  is  true,  the  most  perfect  characters  are  often  assailed,  and  sometimes 
greatly  injured.  Yet  a  reputation  for  goodness,  or  for  doing  good,  de¬ 
generate  as  our  world  is,  furnishes  the  best  security  against  such  malig¬ 
nant  assaults.  It  is  a  coat  of  mail,  which  the  arrows  of  cal umnv  do 
not  easily  pierce.  Are  you,  then,  slandered  as  a  liar  ?  Be  careful  to 
make  every  one,  with  whom  you  are  conversant,  feel  that  you  hav.e  an 
undeviating  tegard  for  the  truth.  Are  you  represented  as  hard,  and 
unreasonable,  and  oppressive,  in>your  dealings  ?  Let  it  appear  that 
you  deal  justly  t  and  love  mercy ;  be  kind  and  liberal ;  always  be  ready 
to  do  good,  and  communicate,  deliver  the  poor,  and  him  who  has  none  to 
help  ;  cause  the  widows  heart  to  sing  for  joy  ;  and  aim  to  secure  the 
blessing  of  many  who  are  ready  to  perish.  Are  you  accused  of  pride  ? 
Be  clothed  with  humility.  Are  you  said  to  be  peevish  and  fretful  ?  But 
on  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  In  this  way,  much  may  be 
done  to  remove  unfavorable  impressions,  even  in  the  present  life  ;  and 
iu  this  way,  yon  may  rest  assured  that,  through  the  merits  of  the  Sa¬ 
vior,  your  righteousness  shall  be  brought  forth  as  the  light,  at  the  re¬ 
surrection  qi  the  just. 

'  £vil  may  be  overcome  with  good,  as  this  good  may  prove  a  mean 
of  softening  the  hearts  of  those  who  do  the  wrong,  and  of  leading  them 
lo  repentance.  It  is  true,  such  is  not  always  the  happy  effect.  The 
persecutors  of  the  Lord  Jesus  relented  not,  though  all  the  labors  of 
his  life  were  love.”  Yet  hard,  indeed,  must  be  that  heart,  which  re¬ 
mains  unaffected,  when  those  who  .are  cruelly  injured  do  not  at  all  re* ' 
compence  evil  for  evil,  but  carefully  aim  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 
And,  though  those  who  do  the  wrong  should  remain  unaffected,  others 
may  be  greatly  benefftted.  In  this  way,  your  light  would  shine,  and 
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others,  beholding  your  good  works,  may  be  induced  to  glorify  your  Po¬ 
ther  which  is  in  hearen. 

It  must  be  readily  perceived,  how  happy  it  must  be,  were  such  a  disv 
position  universally 'prevalent  among  men.  Such  a  spirit,  and  prac* 
tice,  universally  prevailing,  could  not  fail  to  produce  universal  peace, 
and  order,  and  felicity.  Men  would  cease  to  do  injuries  one  to  another. 
They  would  love  as  brethren.  They  would  all  be  kind  one  to  anoth* 
er.  And  they  would  all  know  hew  good,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  The  work  of  righteousness  would  be 
peace.  Then,  too,  would  men  be  universally  prepared  for  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  heaven,  For  then  would  they  be  like  Christ,  like  God,  the 
children  of  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and  heirs,  through  grace, 
of  heavenly  felicity.  How  desirable  must  it  be,  then,  that  such  a  dis¬ 
position  should  be  produced  in  every  human  heart. 

Yes,  says  one,  and  another,  this  must  be  most  desirable  indeed.  It 
would  be  most  happy  to  live  in  a  slate  where  all  injuries  and  provoca¬ 
tions  have  ceased,  and  where  all  love  and  live  as  brethren.  It  w’ould 
be  easy  getting  along  then,  so  as  always  to  manifest  a  Christian  temper. 
But,  since  such  is  not  the  universal  disposition  of  mankind,  some,  it  may 
be,  are  looking  around  for  an  excuse  for  being  of  a  somewhat  different 
disposition  themselves.  They  may  be  ready  to  say,  ‘  We  must  take 
mankind  as  they  are,  and  the  state  of  things  as  it  is.  And,  since  men 
are,  very  generally,  of  an  opposite  disposition,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
feel  towards  them,  and  treat  them,  accordingly.  We  must  have  some 
liberty  here.  We  must  be  allowed  sometimes  to  indulge  in  anger,  and 
to  return  some  evil  for  evil,  or  to  retaliate  the  wrongs  we  receive. 
Well,  then,  my  brethren,  do  you  find  any  such  license  in  the  word  of 
God?  Look  at  the  example  of  God  the  Father ;  look  at  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  look  at  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Where,  now,  do 
you  find  the  liberty  granted,  for  which  you  ask  ?  On  the  Contrary,  is 
not  the  rule,  which  requires  such  a  spirit  and  practice  as  has  been  con¬ 
sidered,  prescribe  for  precisely  that  state  of  things  which  actually  ex¬ 
ists  in  this  injurious  and  jarring  world  ?  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more 
plain,  than  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  loving  enemies,  if  there 
were  no  enemies  to  be  loved.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  bless¬ 
ing  those  who  curse  us,  if  we  were  never  cursed.  There  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  praying  for  those  who  despitefully  use  us,  if  we  were 
never  despitefully  used.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  among  men, 
as  forbearance  and  foi^ivencss,  if  no  one  ever  did  any  wrong.  W e 
could  never  overcome  evil  with  good,  if  there  were  no  evil  to  over¬ 
come.  The  precepts,  which  require  these  duties  are  all  adapted  to 
precisely  such  a  state  of  things  as  actually  exists  ;  a  state,  in  which  men 
do  very  wickedly,  and  heap  injuries  one  upon  another.  In  such  a  state 
it  was,  too,  that  Christ  suffered,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps.  It  was  when  he  was  REV11.ED,  that/te  reviled  not  again. 
It  was  when  he  suffered,  that  he  threatened  not.  It  was  when  he  was 
sustaining  the  dreadful  agonies  of  crucifixion,  and  receiving  the  mock¬ 
eries  and  insults  attending  that  overwhelming  scene  of  his  sufferings, 
that  he  prayed,  even  with  his  dying  breath.  Father  forgive  them,  for 
(hey  know  not  what  they  do.  /  , 

Dear  reader,  are  you  like  Christ  ?  Have  your  this  spirit  ?  For,  re¬ 
member,  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of.  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  The 
inquiry,  then,  is .  infinitely  important  to  every  one.  Unless  we  be 
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Christas  ;  unless  we  become  his  disciples  indeed,  we  cannot  be  saved. 
And,  If  any  man  have  not  his  spirit^  he  is  none  of  his.  Again,  then,  I 
ask,  and  beg  that  every  reader  would  consider  the  inquiry  as  addressed 
to  himself.  Have  you  this  spirit?  Do  you  love  your  enemies?  Do  you 
bless  those  who  curse  you?  Do  yov  pray  for  those  who  despitefuUy  use 
and^  persecute  you  ?  Do  yov  put  (ff  all  anger ^  and  wrath,  and  malice, 
and  evil  speaking?  Are  you  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  broth¬ 
erly  love  ?  Do  you  carefully  guard  against  being  overcome  with  evil  ? 
Do  YOU  overcome  evil  with  good  ? 

TROPHIMUS. 


FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

LOVE  TO  GOD. 

What  is  proper  evidence  of  love  to  God  ?  This  important  question 
is  explicitly  ansvvered  by  the  apostle  John.  “  This  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  we  keep  his  commandments  ;  and  his  commandments  are  not  griev¬ 
ous.'’  It  was  evidently  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  teach  his  breth¬ 
ren  what  was  the  operation,  that  he  might  thus  show  them  what  was 
proper  evidence  of  love  to  God.  By  commandments,  in  this  passage, 
we  are  doubtless  to  understand,  both  the  precepts  and  the  declarations 
of  God,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  ;  that  is,  what  he  commands 
us  to  do,  and  what  he  requires  us  to  believe. 

)  Now,  according  to  this  declaration  of  the  apostle,  the  love  of  God, 
or  the  proper  evidence  of  possessing  it,  is  to  keep  his  commandments, 
and  to  do  this  cheerfully  and  with  a  willing  mind.  By  bringing  the  pre¬ 
cepts  or  direct  cpmmands  of  God  severally  into  view,  therefore  we 
may  easily  determine,  whether  we  have  this  love.  The  first  is, 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me.”  From  our  Saviour’s 
exposition  of  this  precept,  it  may  be  easily  understood.  Every  one 
must  know  what  it  requires  ;  and  hence  may  know,  by  referring  to  it, 
whether  he  has  the  love  of  God.  For,  the  evidence  of. this  love  is  to 
keep  this  commandment,  and  to  do  it  with  all  the  heart.  It  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  profess  some  love  to  him,  while  other  objects  are  loved  more* 
than  he,  but  it  is  to  love  him  supremely.  The  very  precept  requires 
this.  And  there  can  be  no  true  love  to  God  as  a  law-giver,  until  thi^ 
is  cheerfully  obeyed  ;  until  God  is  chosen  and  acknowledged  in  his 
true  chalracter,  with  the  supreme  affection  of  the  heart.  For,  until 
this  is  done,  the  commandment  will  be  grievous  ;  it  will  clash  with  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  and  thus  be'painful.  Here,  then,  let  the  profes¬ 
sing  Christian  measure  himself,  and  determine  the  all-importaqt  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  he  has  love  to  God. 

Another  precept  is,  ‘‘  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain.”  And  the  proper  evidence  of  love  to  God  is,  to  keep 
this,  and  to  do  it  with  all  the  heart.  Now  here  the  man,  who  is  inclin¬ 
ed  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  may  determine  whether  he  has 
the  evidence  of  love  to  him.  For  this  love,  if  he  has  it,  will  Influence 
him  to  keep  this  commandment ;  it  will  bring  his  very  heart  into  obe¬ 
dience.  And  in  reference  to-this  precept,  the  only  propef  evidence 
ef  love  to  God  is  to  keep  it,  with  a  willing  mind,  or  with  a  mind,  whidh 
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renders  the  strict  keeping  of  it  not  grievous.  Let  6very  such  person 
then  remember,  that  this  is  the  rule  which  God  has  given,  by  which  to 
determine  what  is  love  to  himself;  and  that  to  him,  who  is  willing  to 
decide  by  this  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  correct  decision. 

Another  precept  is,  “Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.** 
Here  again  the  same  rule  of  evidence  will  apply.  The  love  of  God  is 
to  keep  this  precept,- and  to  do  it  with  a  willing  mind.  And  the  rul6 
in  this  case  is  made  very  plain.  ^  Respecting  the  Sabbath,  God  says, 
“  In  it  thou  shall  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  man  servant,  nor  thy  maid  servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stran¬ 
ger  that  is  within  thy  gates.**  Here  then  let  every  man  try  himself. 
He  knows  when  and  how  often  the^Sabbath  day  will  come.  He  knows 
also  what  the  requirement  of  God  is  respecting  it.  Does  he  then  keep 
the  commandment  according  to  the  rule  ;  so  that  it  is  not  grievous  to 
him  ?  Does  he  esteem  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
honorable ;  not  doing  his  own  ways,  nor  finding  his  own  pleasures, 
nor  speaking  his  own  words?  Because,  if  he  keeps  it  externally,  or  if 
he  refrains  from  labor  and  vain  recreation,  and  yet  does  not  esteem  the 
Sabbath  a  delight,  and  of  course  does  not  keep  it  with  a  willing  mind, 
this  precept  is  grievous  to  him.  And  how  can  any  man  love  God,  as  a 
supreme  Law-giver,  when  a  command  so  plain  and  so  importsmt  is 
grievous  to  him  ?  When  in  fact  he  does  not  keep  the  command  ?  How 
can  he  be  said  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  when  this  holiness  of  heart  is 
not  in  him  ?  Let  every  one  remember,  when  the  Sabbath  day  comes, 
that  the  evidence  of  love  to  God  is  to  keep  it  holy ;  and  that  if  he  has 
true  love  to  God,  the  Sabbath  instead  of  being  a  burden  will  be  a  de¬ 
light  to  him  ;  that  if  he  has  that  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
this  commandment  will  not  be  grievous  to  him. 

I  might  here  mention  the  precepts  ;  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  nor  com¬ 
mit  adultery,  nor  steal,  nor  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,” 
and  show  that  there  can  be  no  proper  evidence  of  love  to  God,  unless 
these  are  kept  with  all  the  heart.  .But  omitting  these,  I  would  rather 
notice  the  precept  which  prohibits  covetousness  ;  because  that  aims 
more  exclusively  at  the  heart.  In  this,  God  teaches  and  commands 
what  is  right  in  reference  to  coveting  any  thing  that  belongs  to  another 
person.  And  if  men  do  not  feel  as  God  here  commands  them  to  feel ; 
if  they  do  not  obey  this  precept,  and  thus  submit  to  his  authority  re¬ 
specting. covetousness,  they  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  them.  “  For 
this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments  ;  and  his  com¬ 
mandments  are  not  grievous.” 

The  same  principle  will  apply,  in  reference  to  every  precept,  or 
conunand  of  God.  When  he  says  to  the  sinner,  “  Repent  and  be  con¬ 
verted;”  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;”  and  “Be  ye  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God;”  yea  when  he  “non>  commands  all  men  every  where  to 
repent,’*  there  can  be  no  proper  evidence  of  love  to  him,  if  any  of 
these  requirements  are  disobeyed.  When  he' says  to  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  “  Come  out  from  the  world  and  .be  separate  ;’*  “  Walk  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  light”  “  Set  your  affections  on  things  above and  “  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  ;” — the  only  prop- 
et  evidence  of  love  to  God  must  result  from  obeying  these  commands. 
Indeed,  let  the  command  be  what  it  may,  or  impose  whatever  duty  or 
trial  H  ma/,  still  tiie  proper  evidence  of  love  to  God,  as  a  supreme 
Law.-giver,'  must,  result  fVom  understaaffing  and  obeying  the  command. 
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with  a  willing  mind.  This  and  this  alone  is  keeping  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God,  when  they  are  not  grievous. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  those  declarations  of  God, 
which  teach  us  what  we  aife  required  to  believe^  might  be  mentioned. 
These  however  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  particular  statement. 
Nor  is  this  necessary.  It  will  be  sutheient  to  give  a  summary  of  them ; 
or  in  other  words,  to  state  some  of  the  doctrines,  which  they  obviously 
teach.  When  God  declares  tlie  doctrine  of  his  eternal  purposes,  of 
human  depravity,  of  personal  election,  of  Christ’s  divinity  and  atone¬ 
ment,  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  others  connected  with  them,  there  can  be  no  proper  evidence  that 
we  love  him,  unless  we  believe  these  doctrines,  as  they  are  taught.  In¬ 
deed,  the  love  of  God  implies  a  cordial  and  cheerful  belief  of  Hiera; — 
a  belief,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  understood,  embraces  them  as  not 
being  grievous  ;  a  belief,  which  admits  them,  because  God  has  taught 
them  and  requires  men  to  believe  them.  The  effect  of  true  love  to 
God,  in  reference  to  these  doctrines,  i»,  to  make  his  word  the  measure 
and  rule  of  their  faith  ;  to  sit  as  it  were  at  bis  feet  and  hear  bis  decla¬ 
rations  ;  and  then  cheerfully  believe  them,  because  they  contain  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  which  God,  as  a  supreme  Law-giver,  has  been  pleased  tb 
reveal. 

On  the  whole,  the  love  of  God  is  to  obey  all  his  commandments,  to 
believe  all  his  declarations  of  truth  so  far  as  these  commandments  and 
declarations  are  understood  ;  and  to  do  this  when  no  one  of  them  is 
grievous ;  thus  submitting  in  all  things  to  his  righteous  authority.  This 
is  being  holyv  or  being  confofmed  to  the  image  of  God.  This  and  this 
atone  is  doing  the  will  of  God.  Nothing  short  of  this,  therefore,  can 
furnish  proper  evidence  of  love  to  him. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  the  following  remarks  may  be  made.  ' 

1.  The  word  of  God  as  a  rule  of  Christian  character  and  duty  is  fit¬ 
ted  to  try  the  hearts  of  men.  It' reveals  a  standard  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter  and  a  system  of  faith  and  practice,  which  when  correctly  under¬ 
stood,  are  in  fact  opposed  to  all  their  natural  feelings.  It  requires 
them,  as  a  leading  principle  of  duty,  to  acknowledge  God  as  their  su¬ 
preme  Law-giver  and  riiler ;  to  submit  in  all  things  to  his  authority,  and 
to  make  afebeerful  obedience  to  all  his  commandments,  relative  to 
faith  and  practice,  the  only  evidence  of  Christian  character.  Now 
this  strikes  at  the  root  of  that  pride  of  independence,  and  of  all  those 
sinful  passions,  by  which  unholy  men  are  governed,  and  which  they 
naturally  cherish.  It  teaches  them  not  only  that  they  most  take  their 
standard  of  character,  and  their  whole  system  of  faith  and  practice 
from  him,  but  that  they  most  cheerfully  submit  to  this,  as  the  only 
proper  evidence  of  love  to  him  and  of  acceptance  with  him.  Indeed, 
it  lays  them,  under  condemnation,  and  exposes  them  to  his  endless 
wrath,  if  they  do  not  thus  submit  to  his  authority ;  and  thus  exposes 
them  to  his  wrath,  if  they  do  not  cheerfully  adopt  that  standard  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  system  of  faith  and  practice,  to  wbichtheir  very  hearts 
are  opposed.  This  is  fitted  and  evidently  designed  to  try  the  hearts  of 
men. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  things  of  religion,  men  are  nnable  to  learn 
what  is  truth  or.  duty,  without  a  revelation  from  God.  For  if  the  love 
of  God  is  “  to  keep  his  commandments  then  these  commandments 
most,  be  known  ;  otherwise  they  cannot  be  keptos  his  commandmentf . 
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And  these  can  be  learned  only  from  the  word  of  God.  It  hence  fol¬ 
lows,  that  in  reference  to  the  things  of  religion,  men  are  unable  to 
learn  what  is  truth  and  duty,  without  a  revelation  from  God.  Now 
this  explodes,  at  once,  the  popular  sentiment,  that  men  can  tell  what 
the  Bible  ought  to  teach,  or  what  ought  to  be  truth  and  doty,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  any  farther  than  the}'  are  able  to  learn  what  it  does 
teach.  It  shows  that  men,  by  the  mere  dictates  of  reason,  are  unable  to 
determine  beforehand  what  is  consistent  and  what  is  inconsistent ; 
what  is  acceptable  and  wbat  is  unacceptable  to  God  ;  or  what  he  ought 
to  teach  theni  for  doctrine,  and  to  command  for  duty,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  just  standard  of  Christian  character,  and  a  just  system  of  faith 
and  practice.  For  it  teaches  them,  that  the  only  proper  evidence  of 
love  to  him  is  “  to  keep  his  commandments,  which  are  already  given, 
and  not  to  undertakeio  form  rules  of  duty  for  themselves  ;  and  more¬ 
over  to  believe  what  he  has  taught  for  doctrine,  and  not  to  undertake, 
aside  from  his  declarations,  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  believed. 
They  are  unable  to  form  such  rules  of  duty,  or  to  determine  by  the 
mere  dictates  of  reason,  what  they  shall  believe.  And  to  undertake 
these  things,  instead  of  constituting  evidence  of  love  to  God,  is  direct 
opposition  to  bis  commandments. 

3..  Men  are  very  liable  to  deception,  when  they  undertake  to  decide 
what  is  proper  evidence  of  love  to  God.  In  all  unholy,  men,  and  in 
many  .professing  Christians,  there  is  a  strong  propensity  to  measure 
themselves  by  themselves,  and  to  compare  themselves  among  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  looking  for  evidence  of  love  to 
God.  That  is,  a  strong  propensity  to  learn  what  other  men  think  is 
religion,  or  what  is  the  common  standard  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  truth, 
and  duty,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  this,  be  it  what  it  may.  There  is 
also  in  men  a  strong  propensity  to  determine  what  is  consistent,  that  is, 
consistent  with  their  feelings,  in  respect  to  religious  truth  and  duty, 
and  to  rest  satisfied  that  this  is  good  evidence  of  love  to  God.  This 
propensity  is  so  strong,  that  men  in  general  are  in  great  danger  of  de¬ 
ception  relative  to  this  momentous  subject.  They  are  not  willing  to 
learn  what  God  commands  and  teaches,  and  to  make  this  their  rule  of 
duty,  and  a  compliance  with  it  their  standard  of  Christian  character. 
They  seem  determined  to  know  what  other  men  think  God  has  reveal¬ 
ed  as  the  rule  of  duty,  and  to  adhere  in  no  small  degree  to  this  ;  they 
seem  determined  also  to  make  this  rule  of  duty  and  this  standard  of 
Christian  character  consistent  with  their  own  feelings.  Alas  I  they 
seem.to  be  afraid  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  be  unwilling  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God.  And  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  many  have 
been,  and  that  many  more  will  be  deceived,  in  reference  to  this  solemn 
subject.  They  know  that  they  must  have  religion,  or  must  forever 
perish.  They  know,  also,  that  to  be  consistent  in  their  profession  of 
religion,  they  must  have  true  love  to  God.  But  their  hearts  are  so 
wicked,  that  they  are  opposed  to  real  holiness,  and  the  love  of  God  is 
not  in  them.  And  they  are  so  deceitful,  that  when  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
ligion  can  be  no  Ibnger  resisted,  they  are  led  to  embrace  something,  as 
love  to  God,  which  suits  their  depraved  feelings,  and  thus  to  embrace  a 
fatal  deception..  This  will  more  fully  appear  under  the  remark, 

•'  4..  That  true  love  to  God  is  something  very  different  in  its  nature 
and  extent,  from  what  men  are  disposed  to  make  it.  Its  very  nature  is 
holy.  Under  its  influence^  men  delight  in  the  character  of  God,  in  his 
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lair,  in  his  testimoniesi  and  in  the  scheme  and  nature  of  gospel  grace.  It 
makes  them  cordially  submissive  to  his  authority,  it  leads  them  to 
yield  cheerfully  to  his  directions,'  and  to  admit  heartily,  that  he  is  wor> 
thy  of  their  supreme  love  and  their  entire  obedience.  It  is  also  uni¬ 
form  ;  it  prepares  them  to  obey  all  bis  commandments,  so  far  as  they 
understand  them.  It  is  thus  a  practical  principle.  For  it  leads  men,, 
not  only  to  set  God  in  bis  true  character  before  them,  but  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  delight  in  him,  by  doing  cheerfully,  as  he  teaches  and 
commands  them  to  do. 

Now  this  is  far  different  from  what  appears  to  be  the  more  common 
opinion,  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  love  to  God.  Men  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  that  so  much  is  required,  in  order  to  furnish  any  proper 
evidence  of  possessing  this  love.  They  seem  not  to  be  aware,  that  in 
relation  to  every  command  and  every  declaration,  so  far  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  they  must  submit  entirely  and  cheerfully,  in  order  to  support 
any  claim  to  the  character  of  Christians.  The  reason  is,  not  because  ; 
the  commandments  and  declarations  of  God  cannot  be  understood,  when 
candidly  examined,  but  because  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  all 
this  is  required.  It  is  because  they  are  in  fact  destitute  of  this  love, 
and  are  unwilling  to  feel  under  condemnation,  if  they  do  not  come  up  to 
this  standard  of  Christian  character. 

When  men  have  this  love  in  their  hearts,  Ihey  do  not  only  obey  the 
commandments,  but  believe  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  with  the 
very  spirit  of  submission  to  the  divine  will.  They  believe  the  doctrine 
of  God’s  sovereignty  and  decrees,  as  a  ground  of  confidence  in  him. 
They  rejoice  in  the  truth,  that  he  rules  in  wisdom  and  orders  all  things 
in  perfect  goodness.  They  believe  in  human  depravity,  as  a  motive  to 
daily  repentance  and  humility,  and  as  a  reason  for  constant  watchfulness 
over  their  heart  and  actions.  They^ceZ  that  it  is  true,  and  that  there 
is  need  of  this  humility  and  watchfulness.  They  believe  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  regeneration,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  not  as  matters  of  mere  specuLation,  but  as  motives  to  un¬ 
feigned  gratitude,  bumble  confidence,  and  cheerful  obedience. 

These  doctrines  teach  them,  both  what  God  is  and  what  they  are. 
They  thus  furnish  proper  motives  to  true  love  and  obedience.  It 
seems  essential  to  the  full  and  proper  exercise  of  love  to  God,  that 
men  should  believe  these  doctrines,  in  order  to  know  what  God  is,  and 
thus  why  they  should  love  and  obey  him.  For,  while  his  command¬ 
ments  reveal  what  he  requires,  these  reveal  what  he  is.  And  thus, 
when  these  are  understood,  they  furnish  the  great  motive  to  cheerful 
•obedience  ;  a  motive,  without  which,  mere  authority,  though  its  de¬ 
mands  were  clearly  and  distinctly  specified,  could  never  insure  that 
obedience,  which  has  been  shown  to  constitute  th6  only  proper  evi¬ 
dence  of  love  to  God.  Let  no  one  suppose,  therefore,  that  be  keeps  • 
the  commandments  of  God,  by  a  mere  observance  of  his  literal  pre¬ 
cepts  ;  and  much  less  by  mere  external  observance  of  them.  The 
love  of  God  implies  more,  than  all  this.  And  if  any  man  would  have 
proper  evidence  of  this  love,  he  must  obey  God  in  all  things  ;  he  must 
submit  cheerfully  to  his  will,  both  in  matters  of  practice  and  in  matters 
of  faith.  For  one  of  the  leading  commands  of  Christ  is,  to  believe  in 
God.  And  it  is  sa  fair  a  trial  of  his  obedience,  to  bring  him  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  doctrines  as  to  the  direct  commands  of  God.  Indeed,  men  are  as 
much,  if  not  more,  in  danger  of  deception,  relative  to  their  evidence  of 
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lore  to  Odd,  when  they  look  at  these  doctrines,  as  when  they  look  at 
his  commandments.  They  as  often  find  them  grievous  ;  they  are  mart 
frequently  offended  at  thein  ;  and  they  are  more  ready  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  having  love  to  God,  while  these  remain  grievous^  than  they 
are,  while  the  precepts  of  God  remain  grievous.  '  But  these  must  be 
embraced,  so  aS  to  be  no  longer  grievous  or  painful,  when  they  are  un* 
derstood,  or  there  can  be  no  proper  evidence  that  men  possess  true 
love  to  God.  And  it  thus  appears,  that  true  love  to  God  is  something 
far  different,  in  its  nature  and  extent,  from  what  men  are  disposed  to 
make  it.  For  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  men  are  more  regardless  of 
the  character,  than  of  the  commandments  of  God,  in  looking  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  love  to  him  ;  and  yet  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  true  love  to 
him  implies  reconciliation  to  his  character,  as  being  not  less  essential 
than  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  his  literal  commandments. 

'  ’  Z. X. 
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STORY  OF  NAAMAN. 

This  man  was  the  lieutenant  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  and.  chief 
general  of  his  armies.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  con¬ 
siderable  military  talents,  and  a  very  successful  officer.  He  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  his  royal  master,  and  enjoyed  largely  those  honors, 
which  are  usually  lavished  upon  court-favorites.  But  the  happiness  he 
realized  from  his  eminent  rank,  extensive  riches,  and  various  smiles  of 
fortune  must  have  been  at  least  greatly  abated,  and  was  "probably 
more  than  counterbalanced,  by  a  malignant  personal  malady  to  which 
he  was  subject.  He  sustained  a  disease,  which  was  at  once,  loathsome, 
disgraceful,  and  incurable.  We  are  informed  that  Naaman  was  a 
leper. 

In  some  of  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Syrians  into  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Israel,  they  had  taken  captive  a  young  female,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  introduced  as  a  servant  into  the  family  of  Naaman.  While  this 
damsel  lived  in  her  native  land,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
fame  of  Elisha,  the  prophet.  .  Of  the  miracles  he  had  wrought,  both 
upon  the  living  and  the  dead,  she  doubtless  had  received  authentic  in¬ 
formation.  The  case  of  her  diseased  master  suggested  to  her  mind  the 
idea  of  the  Israelitish  prophet.  She  felt  persuaded,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  effect  the  cure  of  her  master.  And  this  persuasion  she  com¬ 
municated  to  her  mistress,  in  language  highly  creditable  to  the  strength 
of  her  faith,  and  the  benevolence  of  her  heart.  “Would  to  God,” 
said  shh  “  that  my  master  were  with  the  prophet  of  Israel,  for  he 
would  cure  him  of  his  leprosy.”  This  declaration  of  the  damsel  was 
immediately  reported  to  the  king,  on  whose  mind  it  made  a  favorable 
impression.  It  excited  at  least  confidence  enough  to  induce  a  wish, 
that  Naaman  might  make  trial  of  the  prophet’s  skill.  He  therefore  of¬ 
fered  him  ample  and  honorable  facilities  for  doing  H.  He  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  king  Jehoram  and  dispatched  Naaman  with  it,  in  a  style- of  disr 
tinction  and  magnificence.  The  Syrian  officer  repaired  to  Samaria,  ’ 
where  ke  first  visited  the  king,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  fiouse  of 
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Elisha.  As  he  did  not  alight  to  go  into  the  house,  so  neither  did  Eli¬ 
sha  wait  upon  him  at  the  door,  but  merely  sent  him  a  message,  to  go 
and  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan,  assuring  him  that  his  flesh  should  come 
again,  and  that  he  should  be  cleam  This  unceremonious  treatment  was 
very  unexpected  and  highly  offensive  to  the  Syrian  general.  He  con¬ 
sidered  himself  slighted  and  insulted  by  it.  As  he  was  <  a  man  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  oOe  grade  below  a  royal  prince,  he  thought  himself  enti¬ 
tled  to  very  respectful  attention.  The  mere  mission  of  a  servant, 
therefore,  to  deliver  a  message,  containing  directions  for  bis  observ¬ 
ance,  he  viewed  as  a  thing  derogatory  to  himself,  and  a  specimen  of 
great  arrogance  in  the  prophet.  He  had  imagined  that  a  very  different 
process  of  means  would  be  used  in  effecting  his  cure.  He  said,  Be¬ 
hold  I  thought  he  will  surely  come  out  to  me  and  stand  and  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place  and  re¬ 
cover  the  leper.” 

The  directions  themselves  were  also  offensive.  The  idea  of  wash¬ 
ing  in  Jordan  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  unpleasant  and  humil¬ 
iating.  He  said,  Are  not  Arbana  and  Pharpar  rivers  of  Damascus 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  may  1  not  wash  in  them  and  be 
clean  ?  So  he  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage.” 

Upon  this  conduct  of  Naaman  the  following  observations  seem  to  be 
just. 

1.  He  had  sente  confidence  in  the  power  of  Elisha  to  effect  his  cure. 
I  do  not  affirm  that  his  confidence  was  full  and  complete.  He  might 
have  been  and  probably  was  impressed  with  considerable  doubt.  He 
must  however  have  had  a  measure  of  faith  in  the  prophet,  or  there 
could  have  been  no  propriety  in  the  application  which  be  made  to  him 
for  a  cure.  His  own  declaration,  also,  is  strongly  expressive  of  an  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  he  should  realize  benefit  from  the  prophet’s  skill.  **  I 
thought,”  said  he,  ”  he  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand  and  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  band  over  the  place  and 
recover  the  leper.”  In  this  declaration  he  avowed  an  expectation, 
that  the  mercy  of  God  would  cure  him  of  his '  disease.  W  bat  good  rea¬ 
son  then  had  he  for  being  angry  with  the  prophet  ?  Surely  nothing  bad 
occurred,  which  evinced,  that  he  was  an  impostor.  The  Syrian  gener¬ 
al  had  as  much  ground  for  confidence  in' his  power,  after  be  received 
the  message  from  him,  as  he  bad  before.  If  from  the  report  of  the 
damsel  he  at  first  had  reason  to  think,  that  Elisha  could  cure  him,  he 
certainly  bad  reason  to  think  so  still.  And  if  a  man  may  be  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  working  miracles,  he.  certainly  ought,  also,  to 
be  supposed  and  allowed  to  possess  wisdom  and  discretion  enough  to 
adopt  the  best  means  and  the  best  manner  of  performing  them.  Every 
reasonable  person  will  admit,  that  Elisha,  (if  a  real  prophet)  must  have 
been  a  better  judge  of  the  way  and  manner  of  working  a  miracle  than 
Naaman  could  be.  Surely,  then,  the  arrogance  which  was  displayed 
On  this  occasion,  was  altogether  on  the  part  of  him,  who  was  displeased 
with  the  manner,  which  the  prophet  adopted.  Naaman  therefore  bad 
DO  good  reason  for  being  offended  ;  and  it  was  certainly  an  instance  of 
gross  inconsistency  in  them  to  imagine,  that  the  prophet  was  either  un¬ 
able  or  indisposed  to  prescribe  the  proper  means  for  a  leper  to  be  «u- 
pematurally  healed.  Nor  hkl  he  the  slightest  grounds  for  bis  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  prophet  bad  intentionally  insulted  him.  For,  if  the  man 
who  had  thus  treated  him  were  a  real  prophet,  he  would,  sorely,  on 
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ch  an  occasion  as  this,  act  in  character,  conformably  to  principles  of 
justice  and  propriety.  And,  although  it  might  have  appeared  to  J^~aa~ 
man,  that  the  prophet  treated  him  with  arrogance  and  .blameable  inat*  ' 
tention,  yet  he  ought  to  have  presumed  and  believed,  that  there  was  a  ■ 
propriety  in  this  treatment,  notwithstanding  be  might  be  unable  to  dis¬ 
cern  it.  At  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  deferred  all  manifestation  of 
displeasure,  at  least  till  alter  be  had  performed  the  things,  which  bad 
been  enjoined  by  the;  prophet.  If  these  had  been  done,  and  failed,  he 
might  have  had  some  re<tson  for  his  dissatisfaction  ;  but  certainly  be 
could  have  none  before. 

Similar  instances  of  unreasonable  disaffection  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common.  Multitudes  are  so  far  convinced  of  the  importance,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  necessity  of  gospel  institutions  and  ordinances  as  to  be  willing  to  ' 
settle  and  support  ministers,  who  are  acknowledged  as  divinely  ap-  » 
pointed  teachers  of  religion,  and  persons,  too,  duly  qQalihed  for  their 
office,  while  very  inconsistently,  like  Naaman,  they  claim  the  right  of 
judging  what  is  the  best  manner  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office.  Though  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  they  would  avow  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  yet  they  evidently  act  upon  it,  that  ministers,  whom  God  has 
qualilied  to  guide  the  flock  in  the  way  to  heaven,  are  really  not  so  well 
qualilied  to  judge,  in  many  things  at  least,  what  is  the  best  manner  of 
doing  it,  as  are  the  flock  themselves.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that  com¬ 
plaints  against  ministers,  and  on  subjects,  too,  in  which  it  would  be 
evidently  impracticable  for  their  hearers  ever  to  be  a^eed,  have  be¬ 
come  in  many  places  so  very  common.  Some  of  the  complaints  to 
which  I  allude,  are  on  the  subject  of  increasing  or  reducing  the  number 
of  extra-religious  meetings,  and  of  the  proportion  of  a  minister’s  time, 
which  may  be  most  profitably  devoted  to  the  very  agreeable  employ¬ 
ment  of  common  visits,  together  with  the  expediency  of  exchanging 
pulpits.  I  mention  these  not  only  because  they  are  subjects  of  com¬ 
mon  complaint,  but  because  they  are  those,  which  evidently  belong  to 
the  sacred  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  for  the  performance  of 
which,  a  minister  ought  to  be  responsible  only  to  his  divine  master. 

And  yet  thousands  unblushingly  attempt  to  dictate  the  manner,  in  which 
these  duties  are  to  be  performed,  as  if  they,  indeed,  were  the  appointed  " 
guardjans  of  Zions  interests,  or  at  least,  as  if  they  better  understood 
how  to  promote  them,  than  those  do,  to  whom  God  has  committed  them 
in  charge.  And  if  ministers  have  the  faithfulness  to  pursue,  independ- 
antly,  the  course,  w’hich  their  own  judgment  and  conscience  dictate, 
how  ready  are  their  Naamanitish  hearers  to  accuse  them  of  arrogance, 
and  to  turn  and  go  “  away  in  a  rage!” 

2.  If  Naaman  had  not  eventually  complied  with  the  offensive  direc¬ 
tions  of  Elisha,  he  would  never  have  realized  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

The  real  leprosy  was  an  incurable  disease.  The  leper  could  not  be 
cleansed  except  by  supernatural  power.  Naaman  then  had  the  rare 
and  precious  .opportunity  of  being  miraculously  healed.  But  in  his 
paroxism  of  resentment  he  resolved  not  to  improve  it.  And  had  he 
continued  in  his  mad  intention,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
leper  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

And  what  a  solemn  warning  should  this  afford  to  all  persons,  who, 
because  offended  with  their  minister,,  or  perhaps  some  members  of  his 
parish,  are  liable  as  thousands  have  already  done,  to  absent  themselves 
from  public  worship,  hnd  perhaps  to  certifitate  off  from  the  religious 
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'iociet)^  to  which  they  beloi^  thus  placipctheraeelvef  out  of  the  inflii- 
ence  of  those  means,  which  God  has  in  mercy  ordained  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  sinners,  and  thus  tempting  him  to  give  them  up  to  blindness  of  • 
mind  and  hardness  heart !'  A^na  how  exceeding  rare  is  the  instance, 
‘in  which  a  person,  who  has  -thns  contemptuously  turned  his  back  upmi 
the  ordinances  of  God,  is  ever  afterwards  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  di^, 
to  become  a  regular  worshipper  in  the  boose  of  God,  or  to  evince  by  a 
‘religious  life,  that  his  sins  are  pardoned,  and  bis  heart  sanctified  and 
prepared  for  heaven.  More  commonly,  and  indeed  almost  universally, 
persons,  who  have.the  rashness  to  adopt  measures  of  this  sort,  and  like 
the  Syrian  officer  turn  and  go  away  in  a  rage,  remain'  through  their  pr^^ 
bationary  existence  in  a  stupid,  hardened  state,  and  descend  to  the  grave 
without  giving  any  evidence  of  repentance  onto  life. 

3.  The  evil  of  Naaman’s  resentment  was  directed  almost  entirely 
against  himself.  .  And  this  is,  usually,  the  most  common  effect  of  men’s 
'conduct,, when  it  is  influenced  by  the  dictates  of  passion.  , 

Most  cases  of  offence,  which^  occur  among  men,  are  those  which  like 
Kaaman’s  are,  excited  by  a  supposed  injury  upon  character.  The  idee 
of  being  slighted  and  dishonor^,  ^  is  perhaps  the  principal  means,  fagr 
which  anger  . end  resentment  occur.  Human  nature  possesses  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  keenest^sensibility  towards  personal  reputation  and  merit. 
Whenever  a  man  ia>,  treated  in  a  way  that  is  expressive  of  less  este^ 
for  him,  than  he  thipks  he  deserveSThis  soul  is  excited  with  indignatioip 
or  rage. — But  although  a  sense  of  injury  in  respect  to  character  is ^a 
principal  means  of  offence,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  one.  A  sense  of  wrong 
in  regard  to  person  and  property,  also  occasion  it.  Let  ono  man  1^ 
hurt  in  any  wayi  by  another,  and  he  immeidately  feels  offended, 
the  author  of  the  injury.  .  It  is  a  fact,  not  only  that  men  are  very  pre%c 
.to  take  ol^enCe,. but  also,  that  they  are  prone  to  act  .extensively  u^gr 
the  influence  ^of  it.  A  vast  number  of  human  action#,  and  perhups  'a 
.considerable  proportion  of  human  conduct  'b  the  offspring  of  passipn 
and  resentment.  -  Some  persons  are  much  more  susceptible  of  this  than 
others,  but  all  are  capable  of  feeling  its  force,' and  are  liable  to  act  un¬ 
der  its  influence.  .And  when  persons  are  actuated  by  passioo,  thgjr 
conduct  is'generally  wrong.  It  is  contrary  to  the  dictate#  of  prudenc^, 
wisdom,  and  the  word  of  God.  And  in  most  instances  it  piincip^y 
tends  to  their  own  disadvantage.  Perhaps  there  is  no  way,'  in  whii^ 
persons  injure  themselves  more,  than  by  giving  place  to  apger  and  re¬ 
sentment.  -Under  the  control  .of  this  passion,  they  will  not  only  en¬ 
deavour  to  injure  those  who  have  injured  them,  but  will  do  real  and  ex¬ 
tensive  detriment  to  their  own  welfare^  I  11  they  cannot  revenge  upen 
others,  they  will  revemge  upon  themgelves.  If  by  inflicting  ten  <b- 
'  grees  of  injury  upon  themselves,  they  cab  inflictpne  upon  their  enei!^, 
they  will  manifest  the  folly  of  doing  it.  Such  vria  the  conduct  of 
man.  He  was  angry  with  the  project,  and  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  determined  to  do  what  wmild  have  occasioned  himself  infinifc^y 
the  greatest  evil.  He  virtually  resolved  to  punish  himself  for  the  im¬ 
agined  misconduct  of  Elisha.  The  injury  which  the  prophet  would 
have  sustained  by  not  uffboting  the  care  of  the  Syrian  officer,  would 
have  been  small,  -and  even  .as  nothing,  compared  with  that  which  would 
have  been  sustained,  by  Naaman.  And  snch  is  naost  ^quently  tj^u 
case  in  instances  of  anger  end  affront.  Pnrsens  nkm  afe  qffeaded 
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fevenge  the  lajuty  dene  them«  by  feting  a  part,  the  principal  6r  WhPfte 
tendency  of' which,  is  to  harm  themselires,  rather  then  their  adversary: 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  tio^,  to  determine  the  Question,  whether 
■anger  and  resentment  are  justifiable  ih  any  case, 'ahd  degree,  or  in  what 
cases  and  degree,  if  any ;  but  considering  it  af  fact  indisputable,  that 
nien  are  so  made,  that  they  uniformly  feel  displeased  with  injnstice  and 
abuse  towards  themselves,  my  object  is  rather,  'Ho' •illustrate  -the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  permitting  a  sonde  of  injury  fr^-  others,  to  prompt 
one  to  act  injuriously  towards  himself.  -r  t 

Persons  are  sometimes  offended  by  realinj  ones,  and  scmetiihes  by 
those,  that  are^  bnty  imaginary.  It  iS’  very  freijuently  the  case,  thutthe 
cause  oi  ah  afif’Ont  arises  wholly  from  misapprehension.  The  person 
offendedconsiders  himself  injured,  when  in  reality  he  is  Hot.  This 
wasthe  fact  in  the  case  of  Naaman.  When  the  storm  of  'resentment 
had  subsided  in  his  mind,  hnd  he  considered  the  matter  with  coolness 
and  candour,  he  was  convinced,  that  he ’had  not  been  injured,  and  had 
ho  good  cause  of  offence.  He  virtually  confessed  his  mult  by  return¬ 
ing  to  the  house  of  Elisha,  dhd  in  themjoM  respectful  manner,  -offering 
large  rewards  for  the  benefit'he  'bsid •received* 

One  particular.  way>  ' in  which  persofts^take  offence  without  cause, 
ts  that  of  fancying  they  know  morcrespecUng  the  ^air  than  they  re- 
411y  do.  They  have  only  a  partial  View  of  the  oase,  but  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  as  if  they  knew  the  whole.  But  had  they  understood ‘the  matter 
throughly  they  would  have  seen  no  ground  for  dissatisfaction. 

Another  n^ay  in  which  persons  take  offence  without  cause,  is  that  of 
to^osing  that  others  know  more-th'an  they  do.  A  person  may  act  ig- 
i^orantly  and  do  an  injury  to  another  without  designing  it,  or  being 
nWare  of  the  consequences  of  his  Conduct.  And  when  a  person  acts 
According  to  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  but  would  have  done  different- 
lyj'if  hU  had  known  more  and  manifests  a  disposition -to  act  uprightly, 
•lie  ought  hot  to  be  an  object  of  resentment,  although  he  has  done  an 
'hctual  harm.  . 

A  third' way  in  which  persons  take  affront  without  reason,  is  by 
'overvaluing  themselves  and  their  own  interest.  Men  are  prone  to 
la  if  ihe^  and  their  welfare  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  that  of 
'Others;  Therefore,  when  their  interest  is  made,  in  some  measure, 

- ‘though  in  a  reasonable  one,  to  give  place  to  the  greater  interest  of 
'  Others,  they  feel  offended  and  express  resentment.  '  ' 

But  in  all  these  descriptions  of  caaes,  the'  injury  sustained  is  merely 
"imaginary.  .  And  it  is  a  great  unhappiness  to  take  offence,'  it'hen  in 
••  ttutb  no  cause  for  it  exists.  But  it  is  a  vastly  greater  misfohune,  to  be 
l^temdd  in 'oWs  conduct  by  a' passion  of  resentment,  when  the  cause 
'hfit. is  only  ithb^oary.'  In  SUCh' instances,,  persons  injure  tkcrnselves 
w'  a  Very  wanton  manhCr.  They  Sustain  evil  widiout  any  kind  of  com- 
pettSatiqD.  'All  is  loss.  Tbei^  is  hb'ttbb  least  gain,  by  which  it  is 
'*  hounterballaaiebd.  And  they  tb^mshlves  are  the  authors  of  all  which 
suffer.  •  *  • 

Butlei  the  he  jreal  Snd  designed,  it  is  nevertheless  irapru* 

and  even  Wicked  to  be  prompted  by'it,  to  that  sort  of  revenge, 

'  'tvhiCh  Adis  ^iin^alPjr  upon  one*^B  self.  When  a  person  has  sustained 
-  Ih  injuirjr  ^  ^  it^y  best  to  r^der  it  as  small  m  possible.  It  is  ex« 

■  A^e^ng^  In  ibclease  it  by  one’s  OArh  conduct.  If  a  man’s 

■ppighbonr  hai  done  him  one  degree  of  harm,  it  is  folly  to  do  h'lmself 
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worse.  It  If  §ye^  person’s  ^uty  to  promote  bb  own  welfare  liy  all 
lawful  and  suita’ole  means,  ft  gei^erally  the  fact,  that  a,persf;n  can 
adfance  secM)*^  his  own  good  to  a  greater  extei^,  than  nh  cftn  the 
good  of  anptb^r.  Every  one’s  own  welfare  is  ipdre  particularly  oom* 
mittedito  bimnelf,  than  to  another j  or  than  another  person’s  welfarf 
is  to  Urn,  ^  criminal  selfishness  does  not  consist  in  a  man’s  being 
desirous  and  ^ligent  to  promote  bis  own  good ;  but  in  attempting  to  do 
this  by  improper  means,  and  at  the  expense  of  bis  neighbour’s  welfare. 
If  a  man  i:^  negligi^  of  bis  own  welfare,  or  does  what  is  detrimental  to 
it,  his  conduct  is  both  imprudent  and  criminal.  And  if  he  does  thi| 
in  revenge  for  any  iryury  from  another,  he  has  but  a  miserable  excuse^, 
and  a  most  sorry  source  of  consolation. 

.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  expression  of  resentment  is  a 
necessary  and  justifiable  means  of  self-defence,  and  has  a  salutary  ten¬ 
dency  in  securing  a  person  against  future  injuries.  To  this  it  maybe 
replied,  that  it  is  doubtless  right  for  a  person  to  protest  against  those 
who  have  wronged  fiim,  and  to  manifest,  that  be  feels  a  proper  indig¬ 
nation.  This  may,  indeed,  have  a  tendency  to  guard  against  future  in¬ 
justice.  But  when  a  man  goes  into  a  rage,  or  indulges  in  a  permanent 
and  splky-m^,  and  acts  contrary  to  his  own  welfare,  it  is  not  apparent, 
that  he  makes  any  defence  against  the  repetition  of  the  injury  done  to. 
him.  Whp  would  either  fear,  or  love,  or  respect  such  a  person  the 
more,  on  accoupt  o;f  bis  intemperate  passions. 

Objectof,.  when  you  can  resent  an  injury,  in  some  way  that  will 
make  others  fear  you,  or  respect  you,  or  love  you  the  more,  there 
will  be  some  excuse  for  manifesting  your  displeasure  against  the  injuri¬ 
ous.  But  when  you  are  influenced  by  resentment,  to  act  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  your  own  good,  you  do  nothing  to  increase  your  future  security. 
You  become  an  object  of  sport  to  your  adversaries,  and  of  censure  or 
contempt  to  all  your  acquaintance.  Who  will  be  afraid  of  hurting  you, 
if  the  way  you  resent  injuries  is  by  hurting  yourself  ?  Who  will  dread 
yoifr  resentment,  if  the  principal  part  of  it  generally  falls  upon  your 
owQ  head  ?  This  will  afford  diversion  tp  your  enemies,  rather  than  fp- 
curity  to  yourself.  . 

In  order  that  resentment  of  injuries  may  have  any  tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  security  against  them  in  future,  it  must  be  expressed  in  a  prudent 
and  judicious  mpni^r.  Tp  be  justifiable  and  osetul,  it  must  bp  kept 
under  the  direction  pf  reason  and  conscience.  All  appetites  and  a^eo* 
t^ns  should  bp  subjected  io  the  cpntroql  of  the  uhderatandiog>  If  pb* 
ger  and  resentment  are  proper  iq  any  ca^e,  they  mq«t  be  so  only  in 
those  cas^,  in  i^b*eh  they  are  guided  by  diacretioti  and  repfpn. 
nmn’s  discrefipp  will  never  prompt  hup  to  injure  himsetf,  ip 
for  a  wrong  dope  by  pppther.  Bevf  i^e  <\f.this  descriptipn  h^ 
tie  or  no  tendency  to''tbe  preservat^w  0/  self-security.  The  eopTie* 
bpn  of  the  moral  propriety  jpl'  an  fi/ctipn  or  indulgence 
gained,  before  a  man  permits  himself  to  gratify  any  oifhis  ipclin^lipi^. 
And  if  ^i§.  be  rqqui^  m  eve^  CMe,  it  Is  hi^y  so,  ip  .rqiiject  lo 
anger  and  resentment.  The  apostle’s  precept  js,  ** 
ip  not.”  ,  Whep  a  pefUPd.if '^der  tbe  inff^nce  ofai^^bis  U^ilijfy 
to  Irjmsgrewion  is  grpat.  liis  j^piuible,  ^ 
pf  jpiger,  iu  whiph  siu  js  npt  ept^t^d.  The  need  prpa^^q  <4^  m 
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"with  all  diligeace.  Unless  a  person -hearkens  to  the  voice  af  reason' 
and  conscience,  he  tvillfall  into  sin,  when  he  is  angry.  One  -important' 
principle,  by' which  the  conduct  of  men,  in  respect  to  their  passions,'^ 
should  he  governed  is  this — not  to  be  offended  without  caUise.  AI*" 
ways  he  shre,  that  a  person  designed  to  injure  you^  hefoye  you  suffer 
yourself  to  resent  the  wrong,  or  feel  grieved  on  account  of  it'.  Consi¬ 
der,  also,  whether  be  may  not  have  motives,  of  which  you  aire  ignor¬ 
ant,  and  which  would  go  far  to  palliate,  or  excuse  his  conduct.*  Con- ' 
aider  further,  whether  you  do  not  entertain  too  gr^t  'a  Consideration 
of  your  ov'n  worth  and  importance. .  Perhaps  nothing  but  your  pride 
is  wounded  ;  and  that  if  you  had  put  a  moderate  and  just  estimate  upon' 
your  own  character,  you  would  not  have  felt  yourself  injured  at  alL ' 
Consider  moreover,  that  you  may  often  have  injured  others,  in  the 
same  way,  and  patiently  submit  to  the  present  evil,  as  a  just  punish¬ 
ment  for  your  own  offences.  Reflect,  also,  that  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven,  who  will  eventually  avenge  the  cause  of  the  innocent  sufferer, 
if  that  be*  expedient,  and  who  has  forbidden  that  you  should  undertake 
to  become  your  own  avenger  oi  the  wrongs  you  have  sustained.  Re¬ 
member,  that  when  you  revenge  injuries,  by  acting  against  your  own 
v^elfare,  yoOr  conduct  is  weak  and  foolish,  as  well  as  unlawful  and 
wicked.  You  act  the  part  of  insanity  and  madness.  You  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  that  discretion,  which  is  necessary  to  render  you  respectable, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  an  apostolic  injunction,  **  Let  qo 
man  despise  you  that  is,  conduct  not  in  a  manner,  which  will  render 
you  contemptible.  May  the  Lord  give  you  understanding  in  aR 
things.  J.  O.- 
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Veril'^  I  say  unto  you,  till  htaven  and  earth  pass^  one  Jot,  or  one 
'little  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  > 

.  4  ■ 

By.  the  law,  spoken  of  in  these  words  of  our  Savior,  I  shall  under¬ 
stand  the  morallaw,  or  the  great  law  of  love.  It  is  of  this,  that  he 
affirms  with  so  much  solemnity,  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and 
■earth**  (by  which  words  he  intended  to  signify  the  material  universe.) 
‘*‘Till  heaven, and  earth  pass,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  •wise  pass,, 
from  the  law  ,iilt  all  be  fulfilled.**,  The  following,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
s^ptiment  expressed  by  the  Savior :  Ihe  maieriat'  universe  ' might  sook~ 
er'  gO  to  ruin,  than  any  thin^  could  be  detracted  from  6od*$  holy  law. 

"  in  toy  remarks  on  this  sullgect,  I  shall,  '  • 

^I.  Show,  in  several  particulars,  what  would  be  a  detraction  from 
the  laHr,  and  ^  ,  • 

ni.'  Establish  the  proposition  which  has  been  announced,  as  expres*' 
swig  the  sentiment  bf' the  Savior.  a  ■  . 

^  t.  There  yfonld  be,  1  think,  a  detraction;  frOm  the  4aw,  were  any 
tOmg''abbtbd  if!fQito  the  strictness  of  its  rt^ii^ments.  The  law'  now  re- 
~^ireS  cdnstant  obedience,  it  requires  the^ constant’ exercise  and’ 

thetiftfiiee  df*4he  heavt- 
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’’tite  thoughts,  ^e  tongue,  and  indeed  of  every  oodily  and  mental  fke^' 

It  knows,  no  indulgence — it  gives  no  liberty  to  sin.  Itre^ 
quires  that,  we  love  God  with  the  whole  heart,  and  manifest  -  this 
k>ve  in  all  suit^le  acts  of  devotion  and  ^ty.  It  requires 
ti)at  -  we  love  others  as  we  do  ourselves,  and  exhibit  this,  by 
performing  with  unifdrm  cheerfulness,  every  office  of  benevolence 
wd  friendship;  Such  have  ever  been  the  requisitions  of  the  law 
and  silch  they  ever  ought  to  have  been.  The  least  abatement  would 
imply  imperfection.  The  least  abatement  would  be  a  detraction  from 
the  law,  which  would  leave  it  no  longer  what  it  now  is,  **holy,juttt 
and  good.**  - 

2.  There  would  b^a  detraction. from  the  law,  were  any' thing  aba¬ 
ted  from  its  awful  penalty.  -  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  nothing  less 
than  everlasting  punishment,  eternal  death  ;  and  this  too  is  incurred, 
not  by  a  long  series  of  transgressions  merely,  but  by  every  act  of  sin. 
Accordingly,  it  is  written,  **  Cursed  be  every  one  who  continued 
not  in  all  tMngs  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  **  The 
9on\  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.J'  *'  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.**  Such, 
then,  is  the  penalty  which  God  has  annexed  to  his  righteous  law  ;  and 
Such  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  no  more  than  an  adequate  punishment  for 
sin.  It  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  manifest  God’s  holy  ,  hatred  of  it, 
and  his  eternal  displeasure  against  it — to  vindicate  his  injured  author-. 
ty,  and  the  violated  honors  of  his  throne-  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 

'  taken  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  without  rendering  it  imperfect. 
Hothing  can  be  taken  from  it,  without  weakening  its  authority,  and 
exposing  it  contempt. 

3.  There  would  be  a  detraction  from  the  law,  were  transgressors  of 
it  to  be  pardoned  without  an  adequate  atonement.  The  penalty  of 
God’s  law  is  a  just  and  awful  exhibition  of  bis  displeasure  against  sin. 
In  the  enactment  of  this  penalty,  he  virtually  declared,  before  the 
universe,  that  he  hated  sin  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  was  determined 
to  pursue  it  with  all  the  terrors  of  his  vengeance.  Suppose,  now,  in 
case  of  transgression,  he  should  remit  this  penalty,  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  atonement — that,  without  any  expiation  being  made,  he  should 
suffer  the  offender  to  go  free.  1  do  not  now  inquire  respectii^  the  direct 
bearing  of  such  a  procedure  upon  the  divine  character  and  glory ;  but 
how  would  it  bear  upon  the  law  ?  What  would  be  the  virtud  lan¬ 
guage  of  it,  relative  to  the  law  ot  God  ?  Would  it  be  any  thing  less 
than  this—"  The  law  is  too  strict.  It  requires  too  much.  Its  corse 
is  too  heavy.  Its  penalty  is  too  severe."  And  would  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Deity  in  such  a  procedure  be,  "  1  have  indeed  issued  a  ■  rigid 
few  ;  but  1  never  expected  to  enforce  it.  I  never  expected  its  re¬ 
quisitions  would  be  obeyed.'  1  have  annexed  to  it  an  awful  penalty, 
but  1  never  designed  to  inflict  it.  It  was  intended  to  operate  upon  the., 
fears  of  creatures,  and  thus  induce  them  to  obedience  ;  but  never  to 
be  inflicted,  in  case  they  transgressed."  Who  does  not  see  that  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  this  is  dreadfully  derogatory -to  the  law  of  God  ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  act  which  carries  suck  feagnage  on  the  face  of 
it,  must  be  a  fatal  detraction  from  the  few  ?  1  add, 

4.  It  would  be  a  detraction  from  the  taw,  should  any  impenitent^ 
unpardoned  transgressor  ultimately  evade  or  escape  its  penalty.  We 
will  suppose  a  person  to  live  and  to  die  in  slXf.  It  is  kaiowo  to 
universe,  that  he  has  never  repented,  and  nenm^^M^n  ibigiven.  S^tt| 

.  Wben  flituiiie  acenea  avnduclosM,  it  ii  found  tbiat  bPi  ie  not  mnmif  tbtt 
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He  has,  hj  some  means,  evaded  tbe  lash  of  jqetiee,  and 
•scaped  the  penalty  of  the  law.  He<  has  even  eecufod  a  .  seat  among 
the  blessed.  From  this  discovery  what  inference  mpst  be  dra^n  by 
tiie  intelli^nt  universe  ?  Shall  they  conclude  he  jus  escaped  througjj 
.the  ignorance  of  his  Judge  ?  But  the  Judge  is  o4inicicnt;  be  litereliy 
knows  all  things.  He  perfectly  knows  the  sinner  in  question — ;knows 
where  he  is,  and  what  he  has  done — and  must  even  have  been  accessary 
to  .his  doing  It.  What  then  does  this  escape  from  punishment  mean  ? 
And  at  what  conclusion  shall  the  universe  arrive  respecting  it  ?  Ob* 

,  viously,  they  can  arrive  at  none  but  thiS' — “Some  defect  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  law.  God  has  ceased  to  enforce  it,  and  ceased  to  value 
it.  He  must  have  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  ut^ust.’* 

Having  thus  shewn,  in  several  particulars,  what  would  be  a  detrac- 
tion  from  the  law  1  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  in  the  second  place,  that 
nothing  of  this  can  ever  be  done.  The,  material  universe  might  sooner 
#0  to  rtn’n,  than  any  thing  could  be  detached  from  God's  holy  lazv.  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fuihlied.”  In  proof  of  this,  I  observe, 

1.  .That  the  destruction  of  the  material  universe  would  be  far  less 
dishonorable  to  God,  than  it  would  be  to  take  any  thing  from  his  holy 
law.  God  was  infinitely  glorious  and  happy,  before  the  worlds  were 
made  ;  and  he  could  be  equally  glorious  and  happy,  for  aught  we  know, 
were  they,  all  destroyed.  It  cost  him  no  efi'ort  to  create  the  material 
universe  ; — “  he  spake  and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood 
fast — and  were  the  heavens  and  the  earth  now  swept  out  of^being, 
he  could  as  easily  re-create  them,  in  renewed  beauty,  h‘^niony,  and 
glory.  How  differently  now  would  he  be  affected,  were  his  holy  law 
defaced  ;  how  differently  would  his  character  and  glory  appear,  were 
all  intelligent  creatures  obliged  to  see  and  to  know  forever^  that  he  had 
enjoined  more  than  was  reasonable ;  had  threatened  more  than  was 
just ;  that  he  had  issued  .a  law,  which  ought  not  to  be  enforced  ;  that  he- 
bad  annexed  a  penalty  which  he  dare  not  inflict';  that  in  dealing  with 
his  creatures,  be  bad  exhibited  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  pusilla¬ 
nimity  on  the  other  ?  There  can  be  no  room  for  a  question  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  loss  of  the  material  universe  might  be  comparatively  a  trifle. 
Heaven  and  earth  might  pass  away,  and  yet  the  honor  of  their  Creator 
be  little,  if,at  all,  defaced.  But  tarnish  his  law ;  detract  from  his  law  ; 
take  one  jot  or  tittle  from  his  holy  law  ;  and  you  fix  an  indelible  stain 
•n  his  character,  rob  him  of  his  richest  glory,  and  involve  all  holy  bo* 

-  logs  who  surround  his  throne,  in  confusion  and  sorrow  forever, 

2.  -  The  destruction  of  the  material  universe  would  be  far  less  hazard-^ 
0US  in  its  influence  on  the  characters  of  rational  creatures,  than  it  wo,ul4 
be  to  detract  from  the  moral  law.  When  the  heavens  actually  pasf 

'  away  with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  beat,  and,  the 
worlds  with  all  their  contents  are  consumed,  the  mighty  scene  will  be 
■little  calculated  to  promote  dissension  and  revolt,  and  to  .extend  among 
ereaturestbe  empire  of  evil.  On  the  contrary,,  it  will  begre.atly  fitted 
to  strike  terror  through  every  guiUy  heart,  and  to  confirm  all  holy  be- 
in^  in  their  duty  and  allegiance.  Compare  the  effect  of  this  scene  oq 
the  characters  of  creafures,  IriUi  that  resulting  from  the  least  imagina': 
kle  evidence,  that  the  law  of  God  is  unreasonable  or  unjust.  Let  thg 
•lightest  .  gcMnd  be  fwnished  fipr.^this  latter  impressjon  ;  an^j^hat  a 
spectacle  does  the  intelligent  universe jfesent  1  Let  Uie  alightiast  rear 
•so  %e^raeoTor  sui^iing  the  lave  of  Qii  unteasonahle  or  uiynit  tJtfd 
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iall  hply  beings  are  mbrtitied  and  humbled,  and  just  accasioDis  furnished 
for  all  the  wicked  to  triumph.  The  righteous  are  chagrined  and  hue» 
bled,  that  they  have  loved  and  obeyed  an  unreaaonable  and  unjust  iaw^ 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  done  ;  and  the  wicked  triumph,  that  tbejr 
have  bated  and  opposed  such  a  law.,  which  they  ought  to  have  dona^ 

'  Let  the  slightest  evidence  be  furnished  that  the  law  ot  God  is  wrong, 
hnd;you  make  angels  mourn,  and  devils  rejoice — you  dll  heaven  with 
tears,  and  hell  with  triumph  ;  and  you  extend  to  the.  fartherest  limits  of 
the  universe,  the  empire  of  revolt,  disobedience  and  wickedness,  la 
this  view,  therefore,  the  loss  of  the  material  universe  is  a  trifle  com* ' 
pared  with  the  detraction  of  one  jot,  or  tittle  from  God’s  holy  law.  Let 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away  ;  let  **  the  great  archangel,  with  hif  gold* 
en'wing,  sweep  suns,  and  stars,”  and  woHds,  aside;  but  let  the  holy 
law  of  God  stand  ihits  awful  purity,  and  unyielding  justice,  forever  and 
"ever.  1  add, 

3.'  The  destruction  of  the  material  universe  would  be  a  trifle,  com* 
pared  with  a'detraction  from  the  law,  since  the  former  would  not  affect 
the  grand  system  of  redemption,  while  the  latter  would  subvert  and  de¬ 
stroy  it.  The  destruction  of  the  material  worlds,  so  far  from  thwart* 
ing  .ordefeating  the  scheme  of  redemption,  is  actually  a  part  of  this  stu* 
Rendons  scheme.  The  time  will  come,  in  the  progress  of  redemption 
when  ‘‘  the  heavens  being  on  fire,  will  be  dissolved  ;  and  the  elements 
will  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein,  shall  be  burnt  up.”  But  what  would  be  the  effect  on  redemp 
tion,  were  any  thing  detracted  from  God’s  holy  law  ?  Prove. the  law  to 
be  unreasonable  or  unjust,  and  it  follows  that  Christ  died  to  .satisfy  and 
honor  such  a  law,  which  be  ought  never  to  have  done.  The  character 
of  Christ  is  thus  destroyed,  and  his  claims  to  allegiance  are  annulled. 
Again  ;  prove  the  law  to  be  unreasonable  or  unjust,  and  it  follows  that 
the  demands  of  the  gospel  are  unwarranted.  The  gospel  requires  us 
to  repent  for  our  transgressions  of  the  law  ;  but  none  ought  to  repent, 
that  they  have  transgressed  and  opposed  a  law  that  is  unreasonable.  In 
a  word,  prove  the  law  to  be  unreasonable  or  aqust,  and  you  effectually 
undermine  the  gospel,  and  overturn  the  whole  system  of  redemption. 

*  This  whole  system  rests,  obviously,  on  the  single  truth,  that  *Ube  law 
is  holy,  just,  and  good.”  Let  this  be  disproved  ;  let  it  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  fact  is  otherwise,  and  you  destroy  the  character  of  the 
Savior,  and  the  claims  of  his  gospel  yon  justify  every  sinner  in  the 
universe,  and  condemn  every  saint.  If,  then,  the  work  of  redemption 
is  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  divine  works  ;  and  if  the  material  creation, 
so  far  from  bearing  a  comparison  with  it,  was  prepared,  merely  as  a 
theatre  on  which  redemption  might  be  accomplished ;  which  of  them 
are  we  to  suppose  can  soonest  be  given  up  ?  Shall  heaven  and  earth 
'  pass  away  ;  or  shall  one  jot,  or  tittle,  pass  from  the  law  ?  Shall  the  ^ 
material  universe  be  destroyed  ;  or  shall  the  law  be  tarnished,  and  re* 
demption  overturned  ?  In  the  mind  of  Deity,  ie  the  mind  of  angels  ;  in 
the  mind  of  any  rational  being  to  whom  the  subject  is  proposed,  there 
can  be  no  question.  All  ought  to  concur,  and  all  who  have  proper 
'  feelings  do  concur,  in  the  decision  of  the  Savior.  **  Till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot,  or  one  tattle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till 
all  be  fulfilled.” 

If  the  law  of  God  is  inviolable,  as  has  been  dtewB^tken  it  aanst  he 
▼ain  for  creatures  to  contead  dgosnst  A. 
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Very  many,  it  is  likely,  Aa7)e  tfone  this^  Some  have  excepted  agalAst 
the  precept,  as  being  too  strict ;  and  others,  against  the  penalty,  as  be> 
ing  too  severe.  And  numbers-,  who  ha^e  not  tittered  their  murmurs 
with  their  lips,  have  quarrelled  with  the  holy  law  of  God,  in  their  hearts 
and  practice.  They  have  daily  and  continually  transgressed  it,  and 
thus  virtually  said,  that  it  was  unworthy  to  be  obeyed.  But  by  per¬ 
sisting  in-this  course,  what  do  sinners  expect  to  gain  ?  Do  they  expect 
to  carry  their  point  against  the  law  of  God  ?  Do  they  expect  to  detract 
one  jot,  or  one  tittle  from  it  ?  Do  they  expect  to  succeed  in  satisfying 
the  universe,  that  it  it  unreasonable  or  iutjust  ?  Let  them  listen  with 
dismay  to  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour.  “  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  ful¬ 
filled.”  Let  them  learn  to  their  sorrow,  what  has  here  been  fuHy 
shewn,  that  the  material  universe  could  sooner  go  to  ruin,  than  any 
thing  could  be  detracted  from  God’s  holy  law.  Yes,  sinner,  you  may 
tear,  if  you  can,  the  sun  from  his  centre  ;  roll  aside  the  visible  heav¬ 
ens.  as  a  darning  parchment ;  meltdown  the  elements  of  nature  ;  burn 
up,  consume  all  material  worlds  ; — but  when  this  is  accomplishedv  you 
have  effected  nothing  of  your  purpose.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  pass¬ 
ed  from  the  law.  It  remains  still,  and  will  remain  forever,  holy  in  prer 
oept,  just  in  penalty,  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  a  standard  of  right,  for  all 
rational  and  moral  beings. 

We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  who  reject  the  doctrine 
•f  atonement,  in  effect,  exclude  the  possibility  of  salvation.  That  there 
are  many  in  our  age  and  country  who  reject  this  important  doctrine, 
x:annot  be  denied.  Indeed  there  are  many  who  wish  not  to  conceal 
their  rejection  of  it.  But  it  has  been  shewn,  that  it  would  be  a  fatal 
detraction  from  the  law,  should  any  transgressor  of  it  be  pardoned  and 
saved,  without  an  adequate  atonement.  Without  such  an  atonement, 
therefore,  the  salvation  of  every  sinner  had  been  in  the  highest  sense 
impossible.  Without  such  an  atonement,  it  had  been  infinitely  better 
for  heaven  and  earth  to  have  passed  away,  than  for  one  sinner  to  have 
entered  the  world  above.  The  atonement,  which  was  perfected  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  expired  on  the  cross,  furnishes  the  only  ground 
of  pardon,  and  the  only  possible  way  of  salvation  for  sinners.  Those,  * 
therefore,  who  reject  this  great  atonement,  whatever  their  intentions 
may  be,  do  in  effect  xlose  upon  the  world  the  only  door  of  mercy,  and 
banish  every  ray  of  nope,  and  exclude  tbe^possibility  of  salvation. 

We  learn  farther  from  our  subject,  the*  utter  impossibility,  that  any 
of  the finally  impenitent  should  be  samed.  It  has  been  shewn  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  remarks,  that  should  any  of  this  class  e^ape  everlasting  pun¬ 
ishment,  it  would  be  a  detraction  from  the  law.  In  suffering  them  to 
escape,  God  would  virtually  say  respecting  his  law,,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  enforced.  But  will  he  ever  say  this  ?  Will  one  jot  or  tittle  ever 
paiss'from  the  law  ?  Most  certainly  not.  The-subject  we  have  con¬ 
sidered,  bars  every  door  of  hope  against  the  finally  impenitent,  unpar¬ 
doned  sinner.  It  represents,'in  the  strongest  light,  the  utter  .impossi¬ 
bility  that  such  should  be  saved.  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away ; 
but  no  dishonor -can  ever  be  pot  upon  the  law.  Heaven  and  earth 
could  sooner  pass  away,  than  one  unpardoned  sinner  could  be  admitted 
to  the  abodes  of  bliss.  The  material  universe^  could  be  swept  out  of 
being*  wifb  less  dishonorio  God,  and  less  general  injury*  than  one  im- 
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peniteDt,  unpardoned  creature  could  be  allowed  to  escape  the  flames  of 
the  pit  below. 

Sinners,  therefore,  who  read  this  paper,  may  know  certainly  what  is 
before  them.  They  must  repent  Qr  perish— must  believe  or  be  damn¬ 
ed.  Persisting  in  their  present  course,  they  cannot  possibly  escape. 
The  God  who  made  them  cannot  suffer  them  to  escape,  without  doing 
the  utmost  injustice  to  himself,  to  his  law,  and  to  the  moral  universe. 
He  can,  if  he  please,  sweep  suns,  and  stars,  and  worlds,  aside  ;  and  the 
loss  would  be  a  trifle.  But  to  detract  from  the  holines  or  justice  of  his 
law,  by  suffering  the  impenitent  and  unpardoned  to  escape  its  penalty, 
would  be  to  tarnish  his  own  glory,  and  to  commence  a  0001*86,  which, 
in  its  progress  must  involve  universal  confusion  and  ruin. 

.The  law  of  God,  sinners,  is  inflexible,  as  well  as  inviolable.  Rest 
assured,  it  never  will  bend  to  you.  You  must,  therefore,  bend  to  the 
law.  You  must  approve  and  love  the  holy  law  you  have  transgressed, 
and  heartily  condemn  yourselves  for  transgressing  it.  With  the  homo 
ble  apostle,  you  must  be  able  to  say,  **  The  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good  ; 
but  we  are  carnal,  sold  under  sin.”  Possessing  such  a  temper,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.  An  atonement  has  been  made,  the  broken  law 
has  been  honored,  .and  God  can  consistently  shew  you  mercy.  Pos¬ 
sessing  such  a  temper,  he  can  forgive  and  save  you,  and  detract  nothing 
Iroin  his  law.  You  will  cease,  therefore,  from  your  opposition,  and 
become  the  eordial  friends  of  God.  Love  him  ;  love  his  law  ;  love 
his  gospel ;  love  his  service  ;  and  thus  may  you  be  partakers  of  his 
eternal  glory.  '  ,  P, 
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For  with  these  helps,  the  rational  nature  that  God  had  originally 
given  to  man,  was  sufficient,  without  any  supernatural  operation  upon 
their  minds,  to  their  restoration  to  his  favour,  and  their  future  happi¬ 
ness.  The  historical  evidence  that  we  now  have  of  the  miracles,  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  or  a  firm  belief  of  the  great  facts  bn  which  Christianity  rests ; 
and  this  faith,  or  belief,  is  sufficient  to  induce  men  to  reform  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  fit  them  by  a  life  of  virtue  here,  for  a  state  of  happiness 
hereafter.  Accordingly,  no  farther  help  than  this,  is  ever  promised 
to  us  in'  the  gospel. — Priestley's  Discourses  on  the  Ev.  Divine  Rev.  p. 
264.  ... 

Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  l^rit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.-r—John  3 ;  5. 

By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves  ;  it  is 
the  gift  of  God.  jVbt  of  works  lestany  man  should  boast.-^Ephes.  2  ;  8. 

The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  we  read,  always  means  seme  miracu- 
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lous  power,  calculated  for  the  confirmation  of  the .  Gospel  in  the  earl^ 
ages  only. — Same  work,p.  270. 

And  I  mill  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter, 
ihathe  may  abide  with  you  forever  ;  even  the  ^irit  of  truth — John  14 ; 
1§  and  17. 

A 

American  Unitarian  Writers. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  or 
being  bom  again,  as  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  ?  I  of¬ 
fer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  public,  the  following  defini¬ 
tion,  viz  :  A  change  either  from  the  Jewish  religion,  or  the  idolatrous 
religion  of  the  Gentiles,  to  the  open  profession,  and  sincere  belief  of  the 
Christian  religion. — Christ.  Disc.  1822,  p.  419. 

In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircum¬ 
cision,  but  a  new  creature. — Gal.  6  ;  15. 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  meaning  which  I  have  given  to  regeneration,, 
it  will  follow,  that  after  conversion  from  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  state  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  not  observe  that  a  new  birth,  or  regeneration,  is 
urged  upon  converts.  This  is  the  fact.  After  this  change,  and  it  was 
a  great  one,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  regeneration  in  relation  to  the 
subjects  of  it.  The  topic  then  enforced,  is  improvement,  continual 
improvement  in  the  Christian  course.  A  Christian  assembly  may  now 
be  very  much'  distressed  by  having  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a 
new  birth,  because  they  connot  understand  what  they  must  do  ;  and  in 

truth  THE  CALL,  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THEM,  IS  WITHOUT  MEANING.  If  in¬ 
stead  of  having  regeneration,  they  should  have  improvement  preache'd 
to  them,  they  would  understand  it  and  feel  the  force  of  the  sermon.  *  I 
will  not  deny,  that  if  there  be  any  among  us  who  disbelieve  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  their  conviction  of  its  truth  may,  by  way  of  analogy  to  the 
use  of  language  in  the  New  Testament,  be  called  a  regeneration.  But 
it  should  not  be, forgotten,  that  this  is  highly  figurative  language,  and 
not  strictly  justified  by  the  use  of  the  same  language  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  apostles. — Christ.  Disc.  1822.  p.  420. 

Jesus  answered,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee  except  x  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  JW'co- 
demus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  how  can  these  things  be  2  Jesus  an¬ 
swered  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  Knowest  not 
these  things  2 — John  3  ;  6,  8,  9. 

Not  by  works  of  righteousness  whtch  ’’we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing:  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
ihe  Holy  G^st.-^Tit.  3  ;  5. 

The  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus  recorded  in  the  third 
~  chapter' of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  is  generally  considered  as  an  obscure  and 
difficult  part  of  the  New  Testament. — Christ.  Disc.  Vol.  2.  p.  171. 
New  Series.  . 

Butf  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  In  whom  the 
God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  'minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  unto  them. — 2  Cor.  4 ;  3, 4. 

From  this  view  of  faith,  we  infer,  first,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  our 
nature  eijaally  as  hope  or  fear  or  desire.— •CAnst.  Disc.  Vol.  i.  p,  117. 
New  Series. 
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By  grace  are  ye  savedy  through  faith  and  that  not  of  yonrselves :  it  is 
the  gift  of  God. — Eph.  2  ;  8. 

If  this  great  man  was  right,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  superna- 
turalin  our  religious  affections,  anymore  than  in  our  social  affections,~ 
Ohrist.  Disc.  1822.  p.  450. 

The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is^ 
given  unto  us. — Rom.  5  ;  6. 

'  Which  were  6orn,  not  of  bloody  nor  of  the  will  of  the fleshy  nor  of  the  mil 
of  many  but  of  God. — John  I  ;  13. 

One  radical  errour  running  through,  and  deforming  the  whole  work, 
^Edwards  on  the  Affections)  consists  in  his  supposing  the  religious  af- 
lections  to  be  altogether  supernatural. — Christ.  Disc.  1822. 

'  But  ye  are  washedy  but  ye  are  sanctijiedy  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus y  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. —  1  Cor.  6  ;  11. 

According  to  the  theory  which^ we  are  maintaining,  it  appears  that 
our  religious  affections  are  as  much  under  our  controul  and  direction 
and  that  it  is  as  much  in  our  power  to  acquire  and  cultivate  them,  as 
any  of  our  other  affections. — Christ.  Disc.  1822.  p.  464.^  See  also 
Ware'* s  Let.  to  Trin.  and  Cal.  p.  112,  and  Coleman's  Sermons,  p.  176. 

ATo  man  can  come  unto  mCy  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw 
him.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  prqfiteth  nothing.^John 
6  ;  44,  63. 

^  But  ye  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. — 1  Cor.  6  ;  1 1... 

I  can  find  nothing  which  has  the  appearance  of  proof  that  the  change 
experienced  by  Paul,  when  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  or  while  there, 
was  from  a  state  of  “  enmity  and  impenitence y\^  according  to  the  gener^ 
al  acceptation  of  those  terms. — Christ.  Di^c.  Vol.ii.  p.  89.  iATcw  Series. 

I  h^e  always  regarded  it  as  a  circumstance  in  favour  of  Paul’s  char¬ 
acter  before  his  conversion,  that  he  was  a  Pharisee  ;  and  I  still  think 
this,  in  connection  with  what  he  says  of  himself,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
his  PIETY  and  integrity.-^ — Christ.  Disc,  for  March  and  Jlprily  1820. 

And  I  thank  Jesus  Christ  our  Lordy  who  hath  enabled  mCyfor  that  he 
counted  me  faithfuly  putting  me  into  the  ministry ;  Who  wcls  before  a 
BLASPHEMER  and  a  persecutor  and  injurious. — 1  Tim.  1  ;  12,  13.  ' 

Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  i  am 
I  CHIEF. — 1  Tiin>  1  ;  15. 


From  the  Religious  Monitor. 

N  .  / 

THE  caRtSTIAN  CONQUEROR. 

God  employs  a  variety  of  means  for  our  instruction,  and  none  more 
generally  than  comparison.  As  his  word  treats  of  things  not  seen  and 
hard  to  be  understood,  he  unfolds  their  nature  by  comparison  to  things 
which  are  seen  and  more  easily  comprehended.  All  the  objects  of  na¬ 
ture  and  all  the  relations  and  employments  of  life,  are  made  the  vehi¬ 
cles  of  spiritual  instruction,  that  the  lessons  of  the  word  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  plain,  familiar  and  impressive,  and  that  we  might  be  continuallj 
surrounded  with  monitors  recalling  to  mind  and  enforcing  our  duty- 
monitors  which  wait  on  our  steps  durii^  the  day,  which  speak  through 
the  stillness  of  the  Right,  which  make  their  voice  to  be  heard  to  the 
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ends  ofthe  earth,  and  their  language  intelligible  to  every  nation  and 
kindred  and  people  and  tongue.  • 

One  of  these  comparisons  to  which  attention  is  solicited,  is  that  of  the 
Christian  to  a  Soldier.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  close  of  each  of  the  epis¬ 
tles  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia  ;  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Pergaraos,  in  these  words.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it. 
In  some  places  our  attention  i^  called-  to  the  duties  and  warfare  of  the 
Soldier  of  Jesus,  buit  here  to  his  Victory  and  Reward. 

As  the  warfare  se  also  the  victory  of  the  Christian  is  Spiritual.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  have  combined  against  the  Church,  they  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  malignity  and  persecution,  and  scarcely  is  there  a  field 
which  has  not  been  fattened  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  But  these  are 
not  the  most  important  wars  in  which  the  church  is  involved  ;  nor  is 
her  victory  at  all  to  be  tested  by  her  success  or  failure  ;  when  armed 
with  carnal  weapons,  she  takes  the  field  like  other  nations.  Oiten 
when  the  field  is  covered  with  the  slain;  and  her  temples  are  decora¬ 
ted  with  the  spoils  of  enemies,  often  when  her  citizens  sit  under  their 
own  vines  and  fig  trees,  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid,  her  cause  is 
low,  her  situation  most  critical  and  dangerous  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  blood  of  her  sons  has  often  proved  her  strength,  her  security 
and  triumph.  The  Church  is  engaged  in  another  war,  in  comparison 
of  which,  the  wars  of  nations  are  but  the  sports  of  children  :  for,  fVe 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
■powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.  We  wrestle  against  Satan  and  those  joined 
with  him.  in  the 'government  of  bell,  and  all  the  numerous  retinue 
which  rally  round  his  standard  ;  against  a  wicked  world  and  hosts  of 
fallen  angels,  which  thronging  in  numbers  never  told  to  mortals,  own 
him  as  their  Prince.  The  weapons  on  both  sides  are  not  carpal,  but 
spiritual  and  mighty.  On  the  side  of  satan,  snares,  temptations,  terrors, 
and  all  that  the  rage  and  cunning  of  hell  can  supply.  On  the  side  of 
the  Christian,  the  whole  armour  of  God';  the  girdle  of  troth,  the 
breast  plate  of  righteousness,  the  shoes  of  the  preparation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  ot  peace,  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword 
'  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  The  operations  of  the  com¬ 
batants  are  in  many  respects  invisible.-^ — Hosts  without  number  throng 
upon  the  field,  they  fill  the  earth  and  air  ;  the  battle  rages,  and  many 
conquer  and  many  fall ;  alternate  hopes  and  fears  pervade  the  ranks, 
and  now  the  victors  yield,  and  now  the  conquered  renew  the  battle  ; 
WE  are  in  the  field,  and  among  the  combatants  ;  we  give  way  and  fall, 
yet  dream  that  we  are  safe  ;  we  escape  from  the  enemy,  yet  seem  to 
be  in  chains.  Darkness  envelopes  the  field  until  the  day  of  God  shall 
arise  and  disperse  the  mists,  then,  all  the  glories  and  all  the  honors  of 
the  war  shall  be  exposed ;  then,  we  shall  see  who  have  been  traitors 
-  and  who  have  been  faithful,  who  have  been  cowards  and  who  have 
been  brave,  who  have  fallen  and  who  have  conquered.  This  is  a  war 
of  sinrits  ;  the  spirits  of  darkness  led  on  by  their  prince,  warring 
against  the  great  Michael  with  his  saints  and  angels  ;  the  death  of 
spirits  lying  in  their  separation  from  God,-  is  its  object ;  and  the  -vic¬ 
tory  ofthe  Christian,  consists  in  the  deliverance  of  his  soul  from  death, 
and  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  oppose  him  from  the  presence  of 
Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power. 
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This  is  n  dear-bought  victory. — We  count  the  triumph  dearly  pur¬ 
chased,  when  the  laurels  are  deeply  stained  with  blood,  when  the 
mingling  cries  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  confound  the  shouts  of  re¬ 
joicing.  But  still  more  expensive  is  the  victory  of  the  Christian. 
That  he  might  conquer,  no  lamb  was  taken  Irom  the  fold  to  bleed  at 
the  altar,  no  mortal  blood  was  shed  ;  nor  did  the  hosts"  ol  heaven 
struggle,  nor  myriads  of  angels  fall,  that  we  might  conquer  ;  the  eternal 
God  himself  must  bleed.*  And  we  overcome  not  by  our  own  strength, 
or  wdsdom,  or  courage,  nor  by  the  weakness,  the  folly,  or  cowardice  of 
our  foes  ;  nor  by  the  long  and  severe  struggles  of  the  war,  nor  by  the 
mere  will  of  heaven  ;  but,  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Wherever,  this 
blood  has  flowed,  the  work  is  done  and  satan  dare  not  interfere  ;  when¬ 
ever  we  move  from  it,  we  are  within  the  lines  and  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  God  himself  can  do  nothing  for  us.  In  other  wars  the  falling  of 
the  leader  is  the  signal  of  defeat,  and  death  alone  arrests  the  flight  of 
the  scattering  troops  ;  but  the  death  of  the  Captain  of  salvation  is  the 
victory  of  his  people,  for  in  his  death,  he  trampled  on  principalities  and 
powersy  making  a  show  of  them  openly y  and  triumphing  over  them  in  the 
blood  of  his  cross. 

And  this  victory  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  Christian.  He  is  weak, 
yea,  powerless  in  himself,  while  his  enemies  are  strong,  numerous, 
crafty,  and  malicious. — He  has  besides,  in  his  own  heart  an  enemy 
which  opens  the  gates  for  their  admission,  leads  them  and  gives  effect 
to  their  proceedings.  By  this  means  civil  discord  is  produced,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Christian  are  divided,  weakened,  and  frustrated  ;  while 
the  works  of  his  enemies  are  facilitated  and  established.  Satan  rages 
against  him  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  the  world  imbibe  the  evil  spirit  of 
their  father  ;  but  most  of  all  to  be  feared,  as  most  distressing  to  bear, 
most  difficult  to  overcome  and  most  dangerous  to  indulge,  is  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  heart.  This  is  an  enemy  within,  and  treated  as  a  friend  ; 
yet  the  first  to  commence  the*  conflict,  the  most  resolute  in  maintaining 
it,  and  the  last  to  relinquish  the  field. — The  Christian’s  conflict  is  se¬ 
vere,  and  it  is  tedious  :  he  does  not  conquer  by  a  single  blow,  but  all 
his  life  time  he  must  be  contending,  without  a  moments  peace  which  is 
not  purchased  and  maintained  by  the  strife  of  .war  ;  and  then  only  will 
he  finish  this  good  fight,  when  he  finishes  his  course. 

But  the  victory  is  glorious  and  worthy  of  the  war,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  enemies  subdued,  the 
manner  of  the  victory,  or  the  objects  secured  by  it. 

The  glory  of  a  victory  depends  upon  the  occasion  of  the  war,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  to  gratify  malignity,  to  enrich  with  plunder,  to  extend  dominion, 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  justice,  or  the  claims  of  mercy. — And  what  is 
the  occasion  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Christian  is  involved  ?  Why  is 
hell  enlisted  on  one  side,  heaven  upon  the  other,  and  earth  divided  in¬ 
to  conflicting  parties  ?  Was  there  any  usurpation  of  power,  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  rights,  any  oppressive  law,  any  illegal  or  cruel  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  God,  which  justified  his  subjects  in  throwing  off*  the 
yoke  of  their  allegiance  ?  No,  this  war  originated  in  a  rebellion  which 
for  pride,  for  folly  and  ingratitude,  shall  be  forever  without  a  parallel. 
Wars  generally  originate  in  mutual  injuries,  and  the  flames  are  kindled 
by  mutual  desires  for  power,  for  plunder,  for  glory  or  for  carnage  ; 
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but  in  this  the  fault  is  wholly  with  the  enemies  of  God.  He  has  the 
best  of  all  possible  rights  to  rule,  for  he  made  the  subjects  of  his  do¬ 
minion,  and  injustice  has  never  in  a  single  instance,  stained  the  purity 
of  his  throne  ;  it  is  established. in  justice  and  judgment,  while  mercy  and 
truth  go  before  his  face.  Rebellion  against  him  must, therefore  be  with¬ 
out  a  shadow  of  excuse  — The  cause  in  which  the  Christian  contends 
is  the  cause  of  God,  he  fights  against  ungrateful  rebels,  he  fights  to 
'  maintain  the  honour  of  Jehovah,  the  peace  and  freedom  and  safety  of 
his  dominion.  VVhat.war  can  be  more  honourable,  what  victory  more 
glorious  ? 

The  glory  of  a  victory  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  enemies 
subdued.  And  what  is  the  character  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  ? 
They  are  the  foes  of  God,  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  ;  they  are  the 
slaves  of  every  hateful  and  destructive  passion  ;  if  not  checked  in  their 
career,  nor  earth  nor  heaven  would  be  safe  ;  but  every  where,  con¬ 
fusion,  anarchy  and  ruin  would  prevail ;  they  are  mighty  in  number 
and  in  power,  elated  by  momentary  success  and  keen  for  the  strife. 
How  glorious  the  victory  which  bumbles  their  pride,  destroys  their 
power,  and  lays  them  low  in  the  prisons, of  darkness,  where  they  shall 
be  clothed  with  shame,  and  covered  with  their  own  confusion. 

The  glory  of  a  victory  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  gain¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  this  respect  no  victory  can  be  so  fairly,  so  wonderfully  and 
honourably  gained  as  the  Christian’s.  The  mighty  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  shall  be  subdued  :  and  how  ?  By  God  the  Father  clothed  with 
the  thunder  of  his  power  ?  or  God  the  Son  in  the  glory  of  his  mediato¬ 
rial  reign  ?  or  by  the  mighty  hosts  of  angels  ?  No,  they  shall  be  con¬ 
quered  by  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  same  nature  which  in  Eden 
yielded  to  the  tempter,  and.  by  a  handful  of  weak  and  despised  believ¬ 
ers,  not  reckoned  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Great  men  wish  to 
fall  by  the  hands  of  the  great ;  Abimelech  would  rather  die  at  once 
than  live  with  the  chance  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  ;  and  satan 
migbt'find  it  some  alleviation  of  his  misery  and  shame,  did  God  in  his 
own  person  hurl  upon  him  the  bolts  of  wrath  ;  but  how  galling  his  de¬ 
feat,  when-  he  is  overcome  by  the  same  nature  and  the  same  persons 
whom  he  had  conquered  almost  without  a  blow  ;  and  ho^  glorious 
will  be  the  triumph  of  God  and  his  people  ! 

The  glory  of  a  victory  depends  upon  the  objects  secured  by  it ;  and 
the  objects  secured  by  the  victory  of  the^Christian  are  every  way  im¬ 
portant.  The  honour  of  God  will  be  vindicated,  his  glory  illustriously 
displayed,  his  law  magnified  and  made  honourable,  his  kingdom  estab¬ 
lished  in  peace  and  safety,  his  people  delivered  and  bis  enemies  de¬ 
stroyed.  How  glorious  is  the  victory  which  extends  the  dominion,  in¬ 
creases  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation  ;  which  breaks  the  chains 
of  slavery,  opens  upon  the  noisome  prison,  and  restores  our  citizens' 
to  their  homes,  their  friends  and  their  freedom ;  but  how  much  more 
glorious  the  victory  of  the  Christian,  who  fights  not  for  his  country^ 
his  family,  his  freedom  or  his  life ;  but  for  God  and  for  immortal  souls. 
Are  triumphal  arches  reared  for  the  heroes  of  national  freedom,  do  the 
throng  attend  their  steps  and  the  shouts  of  applause  burst  from  every 
,  lip  ?  how  poor,  how  short-lived  their  triumph  1  It  is  only  the  breath 
of  a  moment ;  but  how  truly  and  permanently  glorious  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian,  when  the  battle  is  over,  when  the  gates  shall  be  lifted 
up,  when  he  shdl  enter  with  the  trophies  of  bis  valour,  and  sunidst  the 
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welcome  cheers  of  heaven  shall  take  his  seat  upon  a  throne  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  crown  of  unfading  glory. 

This  victory  is  certain.  In  other  wars  there  are  doubts  of  the  is¬ 
sue  ;  but  in  this  there  are  none. — Christ  has  already  conquered,  and 
we  cannot  fail.  He  has  given  the  fatal  wound,  he  has  bound  our  ene¬ 
mies  in  chains,  and  though  they  rage  and  seek  our  ruin,  their  rage  is 
vain,  their  struggles  only  entangle  them  more  in  the  snare  of  destruc'^  . 
tion.  They  only  rise  to  fall,  they  prosper  that  th^y  may  perish,  they 
stand  up  to  be  consumed  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  Our  cause  is 
one  in  which  heaven  is  as  deqply  and  sincerely  engaged  as  we  are  ; 
and  as  soon  shall  the  foe  invade  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  and  chain  the 
arm  of  Omnipotence,  as  destroy  or  harm  the  weakest  of  his  people. 
God  would  be  dishonoured,  would  be  false  and  peijured,  if  satan  were 
allowed  a  single  triumph  ;  for  he  has  said,  that  none  shall  pluck  us  out 
of  his  hand,  yea,  he  has  sworn  by  himself^  to  confirm  the  immutability 
of  his  counsel 4  and  our  victory  is  just  as  sure  as'  if  we  saw  the  foe  driv¬ 
en  down  to  the  abyss  and  chained  in  the  prisons  of  darkness.  Not  only 
is  the  victory  secured  in  general  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  Christian.  In  other  wars  many  of  the  victors  fall  upon  the 
field  of  glory  and  never  reap  the  fruits  of  their  success  ;  but  as  in  the 
Christian  race,  all  that  run  shall  win  the  prize,  so  all  that  fight  shall 
conquer.  Not  one  shall  perish  on  the  field,  not  one  shall  as  a  captive' 
grace  the  return  of  the  humbled  foe,  not  one  shall  be  maimed,  not  one 
shall  enter  heaven  with  a  wound  or  scar,  yea  though  they  have  pag¬ 
ed  through  the  fire  the  smell  of  it  shall  not  be  found  upon  them. 

And  finally  the  victory  will  be  complete.  No  enemy  shall  escape 
from  the  field,  no  one  shall  stand  before  the  power  of  the  highest.  As 
all  who  fight  upon  the  side  of  God  shall  conquer,  so  all  who  fight  against 
him  shall  be  vanquished. — They  shall  be  thrust  down  to  hell,  the  gates 
shall  be  closed  forever,  secured  by  the  bars  of  eternal  justice  and  the 
seal  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  ;  while  the  gates  of  heaven  stand  al¬ 
ways  open  secure  from  the  fear  of  their  intrusions.  When  nations  are 
subdued  some  will  escape,  and  the  oppressed  may  rise  and  regain  their 
freedom;,  but  in  the  final  victory  of  the  Christian,  his  enemies  shall 
never  recover  from  their  defeat,  nor  ever  renew  the  contest.  The 
noise  of  war  will  be  exchanged  for  the  bowlings  of  anguish,  the  hope  of 
success  for  the  blackness  of  despair ;  on  the  unmeasured  waste  of  woe 
no  gleam  of  light  appears  ;  all  is  dark  and  cheerless  ;  no  objects  meet 
the  .eye  but  sights  of  horror,  no  sounds  assail  the  ear  but  the  noise  of 
suffering.  How  ruinous  the  downfall  of  his  enemies,  bow  complete  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  ! 

The  Reward  of  the  Christian  conqueror  is,  to  eat  of  the  hidden  man- 
na,  to  receive  a  white  stone^  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which 
no  man  knpweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  This  appears  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  furniture  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  were 
the  golden  pot  which  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  which  budded,  and  the 
tables  of  the  covenant. — The  Christian  conqueror  shall  eat  of  manna  ; 
not  that  which  was  hidden  in  the.  ark,  not  that  which  was  the  food  of 
angels,  but  ChHst  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  give 
life  to  the  world.  He  shall  not  be  rewarded  with  empty  or  perishing 
honours,  but  with  substantial  glory.  Christ  himself,  who  is  now  the 
ohief  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely,  Christ  in  comparison 
of  whom  all  else  is  ceuated  loss,  Christ  who  will  then  appear  as  he  is 
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and  fill  the  whole  soul  with  his  glory,  will  be  bis  reward.  How  uoa* 
ble  is  the  mind  to  conceive,  how  powerless  the  tongue  to  speak  of  the 
future  honours  of  the  Christian.  Rivers  of  pleasure,  imperishable 
riches,  thrones  and  priesthoods  and  all  the  pomp  of  earthly  images 
sink  far  beneath  their  excellence.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
blessings  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  bestowed  by  the  hand  of 
God  and  enjoyed  in  his  own  presence  ?  Even  now  the  Christian  having 
tasted  of  them,  thirsts  no  more  for  other  pleasures  ;  and  what  will  be 
bis  felicity,  when,  instead  of  the  manna  rained  on  him  from  heaven,  he 
shall  enter  the  grand  store  house,  and  in  heaven  itself  eat  of  this  heav¬ 
enly  bread  ? 

Instead  of  a  temporal  priesthood  over  a  congregation  of  sinners, 
like  Aaron’s  who  was  selected  by  means  of  bis  rod  in  memory  »f  which 
it  was  kept  in  the  ark,  the  Christian  shall  have  a  new  name,  he  shall 
be  a  priest  of  the  most  High  in  his  sanctuary  above,  be  shall  be  a  son 
of  God  and  a  brother  of  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  the  mosjt  desirable  and 
glorious  of  all  names.  To  be  the  priests  of  men,  the  sons  of  princes 
and  brethren  of  kings,  is  in  comparison  beggary  and  wretchedness. 
And  this  name  of  the  Christian  no  man  knows  but  himself;  -no  man  un¬ 
derstands  the  nature,  or  experiences  the  privileges  of  Christianity  but 
be  that  is  born  of  God.  To  others  his  noble  birth  appears  obscurity, 
his  freedom  slavery,  and  his  glory  shame. 

Instead  of  a  law  written  upon  tables  of  stone,  which  proves  to  sin- 
^  ners  a  law  of  sin  and  death, 'the  Christian  conqueror  shall  receive  a 
white  stone  emblematical  of  his  justification  :  and  on  this  stone  is  writ¬ 
ten  his  new  name  as  the  adopted  child  of  God  ;  for  believers  are  not 
justified* in  consequence  of  childhood,  or  any  thing  in  them  like  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption  and  all  that  distinguishes  them 
from  the  mass  of  the  wicked  as  consequences  of  remission.  This  then, 
is  the  spirit  and  it  is  the  sum,  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  ;  for  this 
Christ  was  especially  sent  into  the  wol’hl,  to  take  away  sin.  Yet  while 
acquital  is  represented  as  the  reward  of  Christians,  it  is  not  a  reward  of 
<lebt ;  nor  granted  subsequent  to  labour  ;  but  sealed  in  the  day  of  re¬ 
generation.  Those  who  believe  do  ei>ter  into  rest ;  those  who  fight  do 
•now  reap  the  rewards  of  victors,  only  the  day  of  triumph  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

Reader,  art  thou  one  of  Zion’s  warriors  ?  hast  thou  secured  this 
f reat  reward  ?  Let  not  thy  mind  be  soon  at  rest  where  victory  and 
heaven  invite  from  hell,  from  shame,  and  endless  bondage. 

What  would  you  think  of  the  man  who  never  raised  his  arm  to  fight 
-  4he  battles  of  his  country,  never  enlisted  in  her  cause,  never  swore 
^allegiance  ;  who  had  even  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  bis  fellow 
citizens,  should  he  come  to  claim  the  reward  of  a  patriot  and  hero  ? 
Would  you  not  expect  to  see  him,  .instead  of  receiving  approbation  and 
honour,  seized  as  a  traitor  and  condemned  to  die  ?  What  better  can 
happen  to  them  who  come  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty,  who  will  not  enlist  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  nor  swear  dlegiance 
to  the  king  of  heaven,  who  will  even  fight  against  their  own  convictions,  ■ 
the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  world  ? 
To  reward  such,  would  be  unjust  and  imprudent.  Nor  let  any  think 
because  they  have  not,  with  the  openly  profane  lifted  op  their  hands 
ngainst  the  God  of  heaven,  that  he  is  bound  to  reward  such  friendly 
•  forbearance.  He  that  is  not  with  Christ  is  against  him  ;  and  -those 
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who  do  only  God,  who -neither  avow  nor  practice  open  war 

against  religion,  shall  be  tom  in  pieces  when  there  is  none  to  deliver. 

Should  the  lives  or  liberties  of  our  citizens  be  endangered  by  inva* 
sion  and  men  be  sent  forth  to  arouse  to  arms,  how  soon  would  the  mar* 
tial  fire  spread  through  every  bosom,  how  many  thousands  would  leave 
their  friends  and  home,  and  hazard  all,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  an 
uncertain  and  perishing  fame.  But  lo,  there  is  war  in  the  kin^om  of 
God;  his  servants  are  sent  forth,  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  is  sounded 
and  we  are  called  to  arm  ourselves  for  the  battle.  Our  leader  is  to  bO 
the  king  of  kings,  our  companions,  saints  and  angels,  the  war  is  just, 
the  service  easy,  the  victory  certain,  and  the  reward  eternal  life  ;  yet 
men  make  a  thousand  excuses,  or  in  the  face  of  all  these  things  enlist 
in  the  cause  of  hell,  where  their  leader  is  satan,  their  companions 
fiends,  the  war  unjust,  the  service  hard,  the  defeat  inevitable,  and  the 
wages  eternal  death. 

Christians,  let  these  considerations  urge  us  to  put  on  the  armour  of 
God,'  to  be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  to  contend  earnestly,  and  we 
shall  in  due  time  be  made  conquerors,  and  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us. 

T.B. 
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Continued  from  page  4SQ. 

'  The  sixth  discourse  is  on  the  power  of  prayer,  considered  as  a  means 
of  doing  good.  Mr.  Pond  thinks  the  Christian  can  probably  accom* 
plish  more  good  by  his  prayers,  than  in  any  other  way.  In  the  next 
discourse,  he- unfolds  the  encouragements  to  prayer;  in  the  next  ex* 
horts  to  perseverance  in  the  duty ;  and  in  the  ninth,  shews  what  is 
implied  in  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  Whoever,  says  he, 
prays  from  the  heart,  “  Thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,”  earnestly  desires  the  universal  extension  of  the 
Gospel  ;  takes  a  deep. and  joyful  interest  in  all  exertions  for  its  exten* 
sion  ;.  and  is  disposed  to  do  all  he  consistently  can,  by  his  influence, 
personal  labors  and  property,  to  make  it  eve^  where  known,  loved 
and  ebeyed. 

In  the  tenth  discourse  he  shews  our  indebtedness  to  missions,  and 
urges  this  as  a  reason  for  supporting  them.  Perhaps  the  following 
extract  relating  to  our  forefathers,  taken  in  connexion  with  our  own 
favored  condition,  may  convince  some  of  the  efficacy  of  missions,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  to  missions,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  for  our  exaltation  on  the  scale  of  improvement.  This  is  a 
matter  of  undoubted  history,  and  also,  as  the  author  justly  remarks,  is 
aertain  fronoi  the  nature  of  the  case.  Living  remote  from  Jerusalem, 
remote  from  the  Christian  world,  our  ancestors  could  receive  the  Goa* 
pel  and  its  consequent  benefits,  only  by  means  of  missions  and  miHiott* 
cffies.  The  extract  to  which  we  refer,  is  this : 

**  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Britain  and  tho  adjacent  cnnntriss,  jQrem 
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whom  we  claim  to  be  descended,  were  once  a  cruel  and  ferocious  race 
of  Pagans.  Their  priests,  if  priests  they  could  be  called,  were  de>. 
nominated  Droids  ^  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  impenetrable  forests,  dens, 
and  caverns,  far  from  the  abodes  of  men.  They  kept  themselves  and 
their  pursuits  in  profound  secresy  and  mystery,  by  which  means  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  all  around  them  in  a  state  of  the  most  debasing 
terror  and  servitude.  They  are  said  to  have  been  worshippers  of  the 
oak  ;  and  when  their  sacred  tree  was  cut  down,  would  even  deify  its 
shapeless  stump.  The  Missleto,  a  small  shrub  growing  on  the  boughs 
of  the  oak,  was  also  an  object  of  high  veneration.  Their  sacrifices 
were  offered  in  thick  groves  of  oak,  and  on  some  occasions  in  temples, 
or  more  properly  enclosures,  formed  of  massy  stones.  One  of  these, 
denominated  Stonehenge,  is  partly  standing  in  England  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  the  scites  of  several  others  have  been  discovered. — It  wiU 
give  us  a  sufliciently  dreadful  idea  of  the  rites  of  the  Druids,  and  the 
religious  customs  of  our  pagan  ancestors,  to  know  that  they  were  in 
the  frequent  if  not  constant  practice  ofoflering  human  sacrifices.  That 
this  was  their  practice,  is  certain  from  the  testimony  of  all  credible 
historians,  ancient  and  modem,  who  have  treated  the  subject.  Cesar, 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  with  whom  he  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  being  acquainted,  says,  “  They  are  much  addicted 
to  superstition  ;  and  for  this  cause,  those  who  are  afllicted  with  a  dan¬ 
gerous  disease  often  sacrifice  a  man  for  their  recovery.  In  this  busi¬ 
ness  they  employ  the  ministry  of  the  Druids  ;  because  these  have  de» 
dared  to  them,  that  the  anger  of  the  immortal  gods  cannot  be  appeased 
-so  as  to  spare  the  life  of  one  man,  but  by  the  life  of  another.”  Sueto¬ 
nius  assures  us  that  the  Druids  sacrificed  men  ;  and  says  that  Mercury 
is  the  god  to  whom  they  ofiered  them.  ,  “  Pliny  asserts,  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  a  part  of  their  most  solemn  and  most  obligatory  religion, 
to  put  men  to  death  ;  and  that  to  feed  upon  their  dead  bodies ^  they  es¬ 
teemed  most  wholesome.  The  human  victims  were  in  general  select¬ 
ed  from  among  the  criminals  ;  but  when  none  of  these  were  to  be  had, 
they  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  innocent  persons.”  Lucan,  in  his 
description  of  a  grove  in  which  the  Druids  performed  their  rites,  after 
stating  that  the'  trees  were  so  thick  and  interwoven  that  the  rays  of  the 
eun  could  not  penetrate  through  their  branches,  adds,  **  there  was  nothing 
tw^ be  seen  there  but  a  multitude  . of  altars,  upon  which  the  Druids  sac- 
rfieed  human  victims  j  whose  blood  turned  the  ver^frees  of  a  horrid  crim¬ 
son  coIo«r.”— Diodorus  Siculus  states  it  as  the  general  object  of  these 
sacrifices,  that  “  by  the  falling  of  the  victim,  or  the  tearing  of  his  mem¬ 
bers,  or  the  manner  in  which  his  blood  gushed  out,  they  might  consult 
what  measures  to  take,  or  learn  what  was  to  befal  them.” 

Goldsmith  and  Hume  give  the  same  testimony.  -Our  ancestors,  then, 
were  idolaters,  p{^ans,sacrificers  of  human  victims,,  cannibals — ^igno¬ 
rant,  wild,  ferocious.  Are  missions  powerless  without  miracles  ? 
Will  they  accomplish  nothing,  without  the  gift  of  tongues?  Must  phi¬ 
losophy  go  before,'  and  agriculture  follow,  and  both  unite  their  power 
with  the  mighty  mieigies  of  belles  lettres,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Gospel  ?  Read  -the' history  of  England,  and  of  every  Christian  nation. 
The  same  means  substantiallT  were  used  in  all— were  efficacious  in 
sfl and  mese  n^ans,  even  when  used  by  inspired  men,  appeared  to 
the  literjeffy,  philosophical  Greek,  quite  beneath  his  respectful  atten- 
Hon.  fi  it  wonderful,  then— » it  any  flung  conclusive  sgaihst  these 
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means,  if  they  are  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  some  literary,  philo.? 
sophicai  moderns  ? 

But  we  have  been  led  away  from  the  volume  before  us.>— The  elev* 
enth  discourse  illustrates  the  declaration,  that  **  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty  and  from  the  illustratioq 
two  or  three  important  inferences  are  deduced. 

Mr.  Pond  next  states,  in  a  very  convincing  manner,  the  advantages 
of  attending  to  missionary  intelligence.  His  text.  Acts  xv.  12,  relates 
an  instance  of  such  attention,  when  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  the'  narra* 
tors.  By  imitating  the  church  at  Jerusalem  in  this  respect,  the  author 
holds  that  Christians  will  find  their  knowledge  increased,  their  graces 
strengthened,  plausible  objections  to  the  missionary  cause  removed, 
an  enlightened  zeal  in  favor  of  missions  promoted,  the  work  encour» 
aged,  fervent  prayer  and  enlightened  liberality  excited,  and  sources  of 
rational  and  high  enjoyment  opened. — The  thirteenth  discourse  pleads 
the  cause  of  domestic  missions,  by  proving  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
churches  at  home,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  missions  abroad.— 
Whence  shall  missionaries  be  obtained  ?  By  whom  supported,  encoura* 
ged,  apd  counselled  ?  To  neglect  domestic  missions  for  the  sake  of  for> 
eign,  would  be  at  least  as  blind  a  policy,  aS  to  neglect  foreign  for  the 
sake  of  domestic  missions.  Both  rest  on  the  churches  as  a  duty  not  safe* 
ly  to  be  neglected,  and  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  they  aid  each  other. 
Whether  the  friends  and  patrons  of  foreign  missions  feef  less  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  at  home,  thau  other  men  do,  we  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  author. 

If  we  look  over  the  names  of  those  ministers  and  private  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  are  doing  most  at  the  present  time  for  the  success  of  mis¬ 
sions  among  the  heathen,  we  shall  find,  perhaps  in  all  instances,  that 
they  stand  pre-eminent  in  tKe  number  of  those,  who  are  laboring  to  in¬ 
struct  the  rising  generation,  educate  pious  youth  for  the  ministry, 
raise  the  tone  of  Christian  feeling,  and  promote  the  triumphs  of  the 
cross  among  ourselves.  And  if  what  has  been  said  is  true,  there  are 
good  reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  The  spirit  required  in  both  spe¬ 
cies  of  labor  is  the  same ;  and  besides,  the  two  causes  are  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  and  are  in  fact  but  one  cause.  If  the  churches  at 
home  fail  or  decay,  the  foreign  establishment  must  fall  or  decay  with 
them,  it  would  be  as  preposterous  therefore  in  any  one,  to.  attempt 
raising  foreign  missions  upon  the  ruins  of  churches  at  home,  as  for  the 
builders  of  a  tower  to  undermine  its  deep  foundations,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  materials  for.  carrying  up  its  top.  . 

Indeed,  the  grand  system  of  religious  effort  in  operation  at  the  pree*- 
ent  day,  though  consisting  of  a  variety  of  branches,  is  .  still  a  stupend¬ 
ous  whole.  Its  dependences  are  mutual,  its  connexions  we  trust  indis? 
soluble. 

Certain  evil  surmisings  against  missions,  are  exposed  and  refuted  in 
the  fourteenth  discourse.  The  author  asserts  that  opposers,  having  no 
facts  on  which  to  rely,  place  their  chiefdependenceon  whatthe  Apos¬ 
tle  denominates  V'  evil  surmisings.**  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

They  abound  in  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  iure  expressed, 
perhaps,  in  hints  mid  whispers,  theu^  notunirequently  in  the  most  paU 
pable  misrepresentations. 

«  Sometimes  the  motives  of  these  who  ei^age  in  the  Missionary  worl( 
are  suspected  and  impeached.  Their  apparefrt  seU’-denials,  labors,  jUid 
sq^erings  are  attributed  to  pride,  avarice,  indolence)  era  love  of  fame. 
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Sometimes  the  truth  of  the  accounts  furnished  by  them,  as-  to  the 
ignorance  and  wretchedness  of  the  heathen  among  whom  they  dwell,- 
and  the  success  attending  their  endeavors  to  enlighten  and  reclaim 
them,  is  called  in  question  and  denied.  The  whole  is  represented  as 
an  exaggerated  statement,  intended  to  further  their  sinister  and  selfish 
designs. 

*  But  the  more  common  suspicion  relating  to  the  subject,  is,  that 
^  funds  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  Missions  are  misapplied.  “  They 
never  reach  their  destined  object.  They  are  squandered  away  on  un¬ 
worthy  agents~-wasted,  in  promoting  the  gratification  of  these  to  whom 
they  are  entrusted.” 

Mr.  Pond  thinks  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  in  regard  to  all  these  sur¬ 
mises,  “that  they  are  not  only  unfounded,  but  malicious,  and  even  ri¬ 
diculous.”  As  it  is  the  last  of  them,  however,  of  which  the  most  is 
made,  and  on  which  the  greatest  reliance  is  placed,  he  directs  his  at-' 
tention,  in  this  discourse,  to  that  alone.  He  endeavors  to  shew,  “  that 
the  monies  contributed  in  religious  charity,  have  been  disposed  of,  not 
only  with  strict  integrity,  but  with  great  prudence  and  economy.” 

We  have  room  for  little  more  than  the  heads  of  the  argument,  which 
we  give  nearly  in  the  author’s  words.  1.  The  contrary  has  never  been 
proved,  nor  has  any  credible  proof  of  it  been  so  much  as  attempted. 
2.  The  manner,  in  which  the  charges  to  be  proved  are  brought  for¬ 
ward,  affords  presumptive  evidence  of  their  falsity.  They  are  made 
indefinitely,  and  in  general  terms.  “  Some  guess  that  the  money  which 
is  contributed  is  misapplied  ;  others  have  heard  a  flying  report,  to  the 
discredit  of  some  unknown,  unnamed,  and  totally  undefined  individual; 
others  still  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  the  contributions,  but  do  not 
believe  that  they  ever  reach  the  object  for  which  they  were  bestow¬ 
ed.”  3.  The  known  character  of  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
missionary  funds,  is  a  sufficient  security  that  these  funds  are  faithfully 
applied.  “  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  and  excellent  civil¬ 
ians  of  which  America  can  boast,  have  the  care  and  management  of  all 
our  principal  charitable  coneerns.”  4.  There  is  no  way  possible,  in 
which  those  who  are  entrusted  with  charitable  funds,  can  practise- 
fraud,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  it,  and  not  be  discovered  by  the  whole 
Christian  public.  For  every  contribution  a  fair  receipt  is  given  ;  is 
published  monthly,  quarterly,  or  anually  ;  and  is  examined  by  thou¬ 
sands,  by  all  indeed,  who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  doing  it. 
And  every  article  of  expenditure,  also,  is  noted,  a  general  statement 
published,  and  the  whole  regularly  audited.  “  If  people  will  not  ex¬ 
amine  these  accounts,  the  directors  of  our  charities  certainly  are  not 
in  fault.  They  publish  them — ^lay  them  fairly  open  for  examination 
and  what  can  they  do  more  ?”  6.  It  is  evidence  that  the  funds  of  our 

charitable  institutions  are  faithfully  applied,  that  the  complaint  of  mis¬ 
management  is  not  made  by  those  who  are  best  able  and  most  deeply  in~ 
terested  to  detect  and  expose  it.”  “  The  persons  who  contribute  to 
our  public  charities,  and  who  carefully  examine  all  their  accounts,  are 
not  of  a  character  silently  and  tamely  to  suffer  imposition.  They  are 
apeople  of  many  eyes,  and  ever  watchful,  if  not  for  their  own  interest^ 
at  least  for  the  interest  of  their  beloved  Zion.  The  moment  any  con¬ 
siderable  fraud  is  practised  upon  them,  they  must  discover  it ;  and 
whenever  they  do  discover  it,  rest  assured,  ten  thousand  tongues  and 
will  be  employed  to  condemn  it,”  6.  The  great  things  whicli' 
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have  been  aceempttshed  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  public 
charitable  funds,  are  a  living,  standing  proof  that  these  funds  are  faith* 
fully  applied.  7.  Those,  who  have  the  care  of  the  charitable  funds, 
are  themselves  principal  contributors  to  these  funds.  And  8.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  these  funds,  are 
noLenciched  by  tbein. 

The  author  remarks,  that  he  did  not  bring  forward  this  subject,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  the  opposition  made  to  the  cause  of  missions  on  this 
ground,  was  at  all  formidable  ;  nor  because  he  expected  to  silence  op¬ 
position  ;  nor  because  the  public  agents  of  the  church  really  needed  a 
vindication  :  but  because  be  desired  all  true  friends  to  be  prepared  to 
act  with  light  and  understanding  respecting  it.  For  the  filling  up  of 
the  argument,  and  for  a  pointed,  but  animated  and  animating  conclu¬ 
sions,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 

The  remaining  discourses  are  upon  the  advantages  of  liberality  ;  the 
obligations  oi  Christians  to  the  Jews  ;  the  idolatry  of  Christians ;  the 
aggravated  guilt  of  sinning  against  light ;  and  the  Millennium.  But  as 
our  analysis  of  the  preceding  discourses  has  occupied  so  much  room, 
we  can  proceed  no  further ;  though  there  are  many  thoughts  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  unoccupied  ground,  to  tempt  us  onward.  We  have  given 
enough  of  the  work  to  enable  each  one  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  value. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  among  the  multitude  of 
arguments  and  topics,  which  this  book  contains,  we  have  not  found  an 
argument  destitute  of  real  force,  or  a  mis-statement  of  facts  ;  and  we 
Hope^  the  respected  author  will  prosecute  a  service,  which  he  has  so 
ably  commenced,  and  which  is  so  worthy  of  the  best  talents  that  can 
be  brought  to  its  aid. 
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That  was  a  very  legal  prayer  of  Peter,  “  Lord,  depart  from  me,  for 
1  am  a  sinful  man”  : — if  it  had  run  in  a  gospel  form  it  would  have  been 

Lord,  come  to  me,  for  1  am  a  sinful  man.” 

By  nature  we  are  all  Arminians,  Socinians,  yea.  Atheists,  without 
God  in  the  world.'*  Therefore  suspect  the  principle  that  is  roost  na¬ 
tural. 

All  is  not  wise,  that  wise,  men  say  ;  nor  all  good,  that  good  men  do  i 
‘the  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  the  best. 

t 


ANECDOTE. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  INFIDEL. 

A  certain  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  a  Christian,  being  one  day  veiw 
sad,  his  brother  a  brisk  and  gallant  young  man,  in'^uired  the  cause  of 
his  sadness.  “  O  brother,”  said  he,  “  I  have  been  a  great  sinner 
gainst  God,  aind  I  know  not  how  I  shall  appear  before  him,  when  he 
comes  to  judgment.”  His  brother  replied,  **  These  are  but  melan- 
t^ely  thoughts^”  and  so  made  light  of  them and  by  flattery  and  hn- 
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mour  endeavourefl  to  dispel  the  seriousness  and  gloom  of  his  brother’s 
mind.  The  king  made  no  reply.  The  custom  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  was,  if  the  king’s  executioner  sounded  a  trumpet  before  any  man’s 
door,  the  person  was  presently  to  be  led  forth  to  execution.  The 
king  sent  his  executioner,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  succeeding  night,  to 
sound  his  trumpet  before  his  brother’s  door.  His  brother  hearing  the 
dreadful  blast,  and  seeing  the  messenger  of  death  prepared  to  execute 
bis  work,  ran  quickly  and  came  in,  pale  and  trembling  before  his  broth¬ 
er,  fell  on  bis  knees,  and  in  the  most  earnest  and  moving  manner,  be¬ 
sought  him  to  let  him  know  wherein  he  had^of^ended  him.  “  O  my 
brother”  said  the  king,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  raising  him  up, 
“  you  have'  never  offended  me,  but  always  loved  me,  as  1  also  have  you  ; 
but  if  the  sight  of  an  earthly  execution  is  so  terrible  to  you,  shall  not  I, 
who  am  so  great  a  sinner,  fear  much  more  to  be  brought  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  bar  of  a  Justly  offended  God.” 


CHRIST  A  DIVINE  PERSON. 

Was  Christ  a  mere  man  ?  ah  !  then  why  as  he  sighed, 
And  “  lama  sabacihani" \  mournfully  cried. 

Did  nature  the  gloom  of  despondence  display, 

And  night  throw  her  mantle  of  black  o’er  the  day  ? 

Was  Christ  a  mere  man  ?  say  then,  why,  as  he  rose. 

To  prepare  for  his  people  their  promis’d  repose. 

Did  angels  affirm  that  again  he  should  come. 

And  seal  to  the  wicked  his  merited  doom  ? 

'Was  Christ  a  mere  man  ? — then  why  has  he  said 
T^hat  his  voice  shall  awaken  the  sleep  of  the  dead  ? 

That  his  trumpet  shall  summon  the  world  to  his  bar 
And  sentence  his  foes  to  the  world  of  despair  ? 

I 

Was  Christ  a  mere  man  ?  then  our  hopes  are  but  dreams, 
No  ray  on  the  gloom  of  futurity  beams ! 

’Tis  Christ  whbmust  scatter  the  shades  pf  the  grave. 

But  if  man — o’er  us  still  must  the  wild  flowers  wave. 

Away  ye  deceivers  !  a  SavioVfT^  lives  still — 

A  Saviour  of  sinners  the  Scriptures  reveal — 

’Tis  pride  that  rejects  him — ’tis  madness  extreme, 

For  lo !  on  the  cross  he  expires  to  redeem— r 

To  redeem  a  lost  world  from  the  gloom  of  despair. 
Whose  guilt  would  forever  have  tortured  them  there 
Then  why  not  adore  him  with  angels  abover— 

A  man  and  a  God  of  ineffable  love . 
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